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Economic Organization 


By CHARLES BRUEHL, D.D. 


The present inquiry into economic morality is taking on pro- 
portions which to those who have a preference for short cuts and 
a liking for speedy results may seem excessive. Theorizing, how- 
ever, without a thorough and detailed knowledge of the facts 
to which the moral law is to be applied always involves serious 
danger. Morality in order to be practical must seek the closest 
contact with reality. It is useless to construct an ideal and ab- 
stract system of ethics and then to make the facts fit into this 
arbitrary structure. In this manner utopias are born. The 
fantastic character of many of our modern schemes of social 
reform is precisely due to inadequate understanding of the nature 
of man and of economic processes. As the classical economists 
operated with the so-called economic man, so a number of modern 
reformers operate with an ideal man. The former is as unreal 
as the latter, and the conclusions based on either of the two lead 
to conflicts with reality. Morality is not a thing to be admired, 
but something that has to work. Loftiness in the realm of 
morality is not necessarily a guarantee of correctness and fea- 
sibility; otherwise the morality of Kant and Ethical Culture would 
have to be regarded as both true and practical. But Kantian 
morality, in spite of its claims to superiority, remains ineffectual 
because it is not patterned to fit human nature. The misunder- 
standing of human nature has led to the accusation of mercenari- 
ness which is so frequently levelled against the moral teachings 
of Christianity. Hence, economic morality presupposes a study 
of man and of the motives by which he is actuated in all his 
activity, but particularly in his economic and industrial activity, 


because man is the subject and chief factor of the economic proc- 
1 
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ess. It also calls for a real insight into the economic proc- 
ess itself, because the latter is determined by a number of 
physical elements over which man has no control, and is limited 
by material possibilities which must be taken into account and 
carefully considered if our moral imperatives are to possess prac- 
tical value. Nothing remains for us, then, but painstakingly to 
familiarize ourselves with the material aspects and the technical 
forms of the economic process and industrial organization before 
we can venture to construct ethical rules for the regulation of 
economic activities and industrial relations. Impatience in this 
case is fraught with dire consequences, because insufficient 
knowledge is nowhere more likely to cause confusion than in 
the field of practical endeavor. Again and again we must recall 
this fact to overzealous reformers who imagine that society can 
be freed of abuses and injustice overnight by some simple opera- 
tion like monetary reform, transfer of the instruments of produc- 
tion from private ownership to state ownership or raising of the 
price level of commodities. In a mechanism a defective part 
may be removed and replaced by a perfect one, but this simple 
procedure will not work when we are dealing with an organism 
in which the health of one part depends on that of all the other 
parts and the entire structure. 

There is one consideration which must invariably guide us in 
our inquiry, and which we must emphasize in season and out of 
season. That is the personal angle. The economic problem is 
essentially a human problem. In a previous article it has been 
shown that our economic ills flow from the depersonalization of 
the economic order, and that as a consequence reform can come 
only by an unequivocal reassertion of its essentially personal and 
human character. At whatever point we analyse the economic 
process, we are confronted by the human element. Production 
and exchange are distinctly human relations. The just price 
involves a balance of mutual human rights. At the source and 
at the end of the economic process we find man, for man is at 
once producer and consumer. Wealth is never an end but always 
a means. If this is so, it appears that depersonalization utterly 
denatures and vitiates the entire economic order and drags it 
down from the plane of significant moral activity to the level of 
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pure mechanical happening. Depersonalized economics recog- 
nizes only physical laws, and physical laws are notoriously in- 
different to human values. Even impersonal justice can become 
a horrible thing. Personalized and humanized justice adapts 
requirements to human capacity and weakness. We have an 
instance of impersonal justice in the case of Shylock, who in 
accord with the letter of the contract insists on his pound of flesh 
though the carrying out of his demand would lead to the death 
of the debtor. It is of this impersonal justice, which disregards 
the human element, that the Romans were wont to say: Summum 
jus, summa injuria. Only the personal point of view can save 
man from ruthlessness in his economic pursuits and business 
dealings. If man habitually deals only with things, he becomes 
unresponsive to finer human sentiments and is interested merely 
in the material success of his activities. The manufacturer whose 
main concern it is to turn out a cheaper product in order to under- 
sell his competitor, becomes unscrupulous with regard to the 
methods which he uses for the accomplishment of his purpose. 
He will not hesitate to lower wages to the starvation level and to 
prolong working hours beyond the limit of human endurance; 
he will not shrink from employing woman and child labor, though 
such a proceeding proves destructive of decent family life and 
ruinous to the growing generation; he pays little attention to 
wholesome working conditions in his factory, though the health 
of his employes is thereby undermined. He stands in the service 
of a thing, and things are bereft of feeling and ruthless. Some- 
thing of this impassive character of things communicates itself 
to him. It is only by such psychological reaction that we can ex- 
plain the callousness which has invaded the field of industry and 
business and brought in its wake unbelievable inhumanity. The 
greatest depersonalization was reached in our vast industrial 
corporations, in which individuals counted for nothing and which 
were entirely dedicated to material objectives. Their soullessness 
became a byword, which well described the inhuman nature of 
the methods to which they had recourse in the pursuit of their 
aims. There is no question here of deliberate cruelty and in- 
tended inhumanity, but these insidious influences creep in when 
the personal relation is obscured. In fact, they spring from an 
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inherently noble trait of man, namely, loyalty—loyalty gro- 
tesquely distorted but still loyalty. Business for the business’ sake 
becomes the all-absorbing object of the directors’ and the man- 
agers’ thoughts. The business must flourish, it must expand, it 
must yield profits. It becomes a fetish, yes, an idol to which 
everything else must be sacrificed. 

We need not be hypocritically shocked at this peculiar psycho- 
logical attitude of man. Unless extraordinary vigilance is exerted, 
it will take hold of the soul of the very best of us. It not rarely is 
found even in connection with charitable undertakings. Oc- 
casionally a certain hardness of sentiment is noticed in the heads 
of charitable institutions; they learn to drive hard bargains, they 
are extremely exacting in their demands on their employes, they 
impose long work hours and pay low wages, they can become 
exceedingly harsh in collecting compensation for services rendered. 
This in the name of charity and by people who are basically un- 
selfish and actually dedicated to the ideals of Christian charity! 
How can this come about? Simply because the personal relation 
has been eclipsed and their ideals have become depersonalized. 
They live for the institution, the hospital, the school, or whatever 
else it may be. The institution must prosper, it must grow, it 
must expand to magnificent proportions. It becomes almost an 
object of worship to which every other consideration must yield, 
and to which they sacrifice themselves as well as others un- 
stintingly. As a result, they become grasping in their methods 
and unsympathetic in their general attitudes towards men. By 
this subtle psychological process charity itself may be denatured 
and horribly distorted. If devotion to an impersonal thing, which 
in itself is good and noble, may work such perversion in men and 
women who are actuated by disinterested motives and inspired 
by genuine altruism, what is it likely to do in men who are not 
insensible to the appeal of selfishness? What will happen if besides 
there enters into the soul that most blinding and devastating of 
all vices, greed, which can kill in the heart of man the last vestige 
of humaneness? These two tendencies explain the development 
of modern industry and finance: progressive depersonalization of 
the economic relations and the predominance of greed. 

Exploitation is not new, but it has taken on a particularly 
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virulent form in our days. True, the slave was inhumanly ex- 
ploited, yet the master occasionally came into personal contact 
with him and felt humanely towards him, a fact which somewhat 
curbed the ruthlessness of the master. But the modern indus- 
trialist and financier only have to do with things; they do not 
behold the agony-distorted face of the overworked employe, the 
pinched cheeks of undernourished children, and the despair of 
the debtor who is unable to meet contractual obligations. They 
live and move in adepersonalized atmosphere. Theirs is a world 
of things. In a world of things there is no room for sentiment. 
In such a world no occasion arises that would spontaneously evoke 
human feeling or touch sympathetic chords in the heart of man. 

This growing tendency towards depersonalization in modern 
economic life is depicted in the following passage, which is essen- 
tially true though perhaps using dark shadows and black colors 
somewhat freely. It reads: “‘Our own age has given a peculiar 
twist to this ancient temptation to inhumanity that has always 
dogged the relation between master and man. It has depersonal- 
ized the master. The redeeming feature of the relation in all its 
historic forms has been the human contact between the individuals 
of the two classes. No matter if one man was black and the other 
white, the one a slave and the other a Virginia gentleman, if the 
two worked and hunted, laughed and mourned together, their 
common humanity often got the better of the law and made them 
friends. Perhaps Satan foresaw that Christianity and democracy 
if once united would put a new heart into mankind which would 
no longer tolerate the old oppression. . .. So he invented the 
corporation. A corporation, as every lawyer knows, is an artificial 
person, begotten by the Law, a vast being composed of many 
individuals, with powers both greater and less than the sum of 
its parts; invisible and without the imbecilities of the body, 
immortal and yet without a soul. It is not tempted by wine, 
woman and song like the rest of us, but its whole life is ruled and 
directed by one desire and passion which is never quenched nor 
satisfied, the lust for profits. It is created for profit; it gets its 
life breath, its muscles and thews, its intellect and its size by 
profit. It has a vast acquisitive mind, but no heart of pity nor 
bowels of compassion. This uncanny race of incorporeal but 
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corporate persons has begun to multiply among us of late and to 
grow to unearthly size, towering among us mortals as the sky- 
scraper towers among the plain old homes of our cities. It is 
doing our work for us with giant hands and doing it well, but it 
demands to be fed with profit, and its hunger is insatiable. The 
corporation, which is fast becoming the agency through which 
we manage all our large affairs, interposes between the individuals 
of the owning class and the individuals of the working class in 
such a way that human kindness and good will get a minimum of in- 
fluence.... Ruskin mockingly called the ‘economic man’ that did 
business in the orthodox political economies ‘a covetous machine.’ 
The corporation is that thing. It does not smart under public 
disapprobation like a business man. Like the judge in the parable, 
it feareth not God and regardeth not man.’’! Pius XI gives us a 
similar description of the modern corporation and its attendant 
evils in the Encyclical ‘““Quadragesimo Anno”: ‘The regulations 
legally enacted for corporations, with their divided responsibility 
and limited liability, have given occasion to abominable abuses. 
The greatly weakened accountability makes little impression, as 
is evident, upon the conscience. The worst injustices and frauds 
take place beneath the obscurity of the common name of a cor- 
porative firm. Boards of directors proceed in their unconscionable 
methods even to the violation of their trust in regard to those 
whose savings they administer.” 


The Objective End of Economic Activity 

The objective purpose of economic activity is to minister to the 
material wants of society. Since the resources of the earth are 
limited, economic organization and technical progress seek to 
accomplish this end in such a manner that all legitimate needs 
are liberally satisfied with a minimum of outlay and effort. To 
be truly in accord with morality, industry must produce only 
such commodities as can rightly be called goods. If it caters to 
perverted desires or overstimulates the wants of men, it no 
longer fulfills a legitimate function. The improvement of living 
conditions and the raising of the standards of living of the com- 
munity by the refining and cheapening of the products are not 


1 Walter Rauschenburch, “Christianizing the Social Order’ (New York City). 
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only morally justified but truly commendable. We can take 
exception to such material improvement only when it remains 
confined to the few and is not proportionately shared by the 
masses. Production must observe that hierarchy of values which 
has its foundation in the requirements of human nature; thus, it 
must allow the necessaries of the many precedence over the 
luxuries of the few. The cheapness of the product must not be 
secured by the degradation of the laborer. On the whole, economic 
activity will prove profitable only when it lives up to its objec- 
tive purpose, and so industry may be looked upon as a vast 
machinery of social service. We can accept in this respect 
Professor Francis Greenwood Peabody’s general estimate: ‘In 
the first place, if we can detach ourselves for a moment from the 
motives and passions of individuals in business, and observe the 
organization of business as a whole, considering its total working 
and results, it is seen to be, not—as is often asserted—a scheme 
of destructiveness and social piracy, but a vast and complex 
movement of social service. ... The creation of new forms of 
business proceeds, as a rule, not from the desire to rob the com- 
munity, but from the desire to serve it; and, in the main, the most 
rewarding forms of business are those which are based on the 
discernment of real needs and the supplying of real benefits. . . . 
Indeed, there are many ways in which the moral end of the 
industrial order is reached through unconscious or even unwilling 
instruments, as though with a sort of providential irony. Many 
a man who is involved in business affairs is quite unconscious that 
he is performing any social service; he may even be attempting 
to get the better of the social world, or to do it wrong; yet, the 
principle of service often utilizes the self-interested or rapacious 
spirit, and makes the wrath of man to praise it, so that an under- 
taking devised for the meanest ends is overruled in its intention 
and contributes finally to the general good.’’? Quite so, in an im- 
perfect manner industry will have to fulfill its objective purpose 
or it would become self-destructive; withal, it can in many ways 
deviate from its proper moral course and do immeasurable social 
harm. The principle of social service should not only be objec- 
tively inherent in industry, but ought to be subjectively accepted 
2 “Jesus Christ and the Social Question” (New York City). 
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by the producer as his guiding motive. He should never subordi- 
nate social usefulness to mere profit, but make sure that his gain 
is actually the reward of a valuable social service. The wares 
thrown on the market and blatantly advertized would materially 
change in character and quality if they were manufactured by 
men who had a vivid realization of their social responsibility. If 
manufacturers had even a faint consciousness of their respon- 
sibility for the common good and public morality, certain un- 
mentionable articles which serve the most depraved purposes and 
contribute to juvenile delinquency would completely disappear 
from the market and could no longer be purchased. The manu- 
facturing industries have a direct and intimate bearing on the 
physical as well as the moral health of the community; they play 
an important part in the upbuilding and undermining of civiliza- 
tion; they are linked up with the highest interests of mankind. 
To the producers of material goods may aptly be said: ‘The 
dignity of man is placed in your hands; you can ennoble and you 
can degrade mankind.’”’ How many producers are there in our 
days who look beyond the immediate profitableness of their 
business and become aware of their tremendous moral respon- 
sibilities? Producers of this high moral type unquestionably are 
rare. ‘“‘Who would deny that as a body the producers and manu- 
facturers of to-day are woefully deficient in any moral sentiment 
of responsibility for the higher human interests and values, be- 
cause their almost exclusive concern is the profitableness of their 
enterprise, irrespective of the means and ways by which it is 
secured?”’® Not only do they manufacture whatever will sell, 
whether it answers a morally unobjectionable purpose or not, 
but by an evil propaganda they create an appetite for things which 
are distinctly harmful and destructive of man’s better self. 
Moreover, in the production of commodities they underpay labor 
in order to expand their sales. Hence, though industry on the 
whole fulfills its objective purpose of social service, it is honey- 
combed with practices that run counter to this essential end and 
accordingly outrage the morallaw. At this point reform will have 
to begin. First, producers must realize their responsibility towards 
society and only produce goods which can truly be called such, 


3 Drs. Heinrich Weber and Peter Tischleder, ‘‘Handbuch der Sozialethik’’ (Essen). 
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and which will benefit man and society. Secondly, society has 
the right and the duty to prevent irresponsible production, to 
make the process of production conform to human standards, 
and to put a stop to the manufacture and sale of harmful com- 
modities. These conclusions follow logically from the objective 
purpose of economic activity, which is to minister to the needs of 
man inasmuch as he is a moral being subject to physical wants, 
and to create for the whole community that state of welfare which 
Aristotle calls the good life. The whole tenor of production must 
be determined by its essential relation to human personality and 
in all respects safeguard human dignity and the social good. 








October Sermonettes 
By THE RicuT REv. Mser. H. T. Henry, Litt.D. 


A paper (“‘Preparing for October’’) in the September issue of 
this REVIEW suggested the propriety of short sermons or familiar 
talks for the daily evening devotions during October. This sug- 
gestion applied to parishes that have such devotions in the even- 
ing instead of at Mass. Perhaps a short discussion of this dis- 
crimination will not be out of place here. 

Several objections can be alleged against having the October 
Devotions during Mass. From personal experience I recognize 
the danger of distractions for the celebrant arising from the very 
audible recitation of prayers by the congregation. Similarly, the 
audible portions of the sacred liturgy (as well as the ceremonial 
activities of both priest and server, not to speak of the sanctuary 
bell-ringing) might easily distract the laity when the meditation 
of the Rosary Mysteries is presumably taking place. However 
inauthentic may be the attribution to the Holy Father of the 
slogan, ‘‘Pray the Mass!’ it is withal a conveniently brief re- 
minder of a great truth. 

The matter seems to be a practical one, since it formed the 
material for a Question in the REvIEw (July, 1934, pp. 1084- 
1085): 

“Question: During the month of October the Sister Superior 
leads in the recitation of the Rosary, causing great annoyance and 


distraction to the celebrant at Mass. This is said to be the custom 
here. What is to be thought of it in liturgy? 


“Answer: Prayers and hymns in the vernacular may be said or 
sung during Low Masses if the local Ordinary permits it (Sacred 
Congregation of Rites, January 31, 1896; Decreta Authentica, n. 

- 3880). There is no doubt that prayers and singing during a Low 
Mass make it more difficult for the priest to concentrate on the 
Latin prayers which he has to recite. It may be necessary to have 
the recitation of prayers or some singing at those Masses at which 
a large number of children are present so as to keep them occupied. 
For adults the proper way to assist at Holy Mass is to follow the 
priest in his prayers and sacred ceremonies, and a layman’s Missal 

10 
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or some other prayer book that has appropriate prayers for the 
various parts of Holy Mass would enable the adults to join the 
priest in the spirit of the Holy Sacrifice. The Rosary and other 
prayers having no reference to Holy Mass are good in the sense 
that it is better to say some prayer than not to pray at all while 
at Holy Mass. The people may recite the Rosary or any other 
prayers or chant hymns in church so long as they do not interfere 
with strictly liturgical functions. We frequently witnessed at Rome 
the recitation of the Rosary in the manner that the priest would 
lead in one of the decades, the people answering, and the next decade 
the reverse would be done, the people leading, the priest answer- 


” 


ar 


The question seems to have been a perplexing one to various 
priests, since a similar question was asked in an earlier issue of the 
Review (November, 1929, p. 169). At the end of the Answer we 
read: 


“Another Decree says that during the month of October the 
Rosary and Litany of the Blessed Virgin, if not said at a special 
devotion, should be recited during the Mass, not before or after it 
(January 16, 1896; Decr. Auth., n. 3650).” 


With this prefatory remark concerning the brief discourses (or 
“readings,” if these be deemed preferable) appropriate for even- 
ing devotions during October, we may now proceed to a considera- 
tion of the discourses or readings. 


I 


Only brief discourses or readings are here contemplated. These 
could nevertheless impart much highly desirable information on 
Catholic beliefs and devotional practices to perhaps the majority 
of the assembled laity, whose memory of the Catechism may have 
grown very indistinct in the course of time. Asa previous paper 
noted, it was an educated layman who complained that he did 
not really know his religion. How should such thoughtful folk 
be now trained once more in their religion? They cannot go to 
school again. To recommend good books or even condensed 
“instructions” in print is to prescribe an apparently unpleasant 
sort of medicine in this era of ‘‘listening to the radio” in preference 
to solid “reading at home.’ People are quite willing to 
listen to radio speakers whose themes and technical phraseology 
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might well be considered abstruse, and therefore only slightly 
intelligible. The same listening people would not read the same 
radio discourse, but will listen to it—for there seems to be a sort 
of magic in the spoken word, with its endless variety of intonation, 
of pauses, of emphasis, and of the other elocutionary devices of 
a well-trained speaker. 

One notable writer has declared the Rosary to be “‘an epitome 
of the Gospel.’”’ To be such an epitome is indeed to have 
achieved a splendid distinction. But the Rosary is largely a com- 
pendium, as well, of the Catholic Faith in its devotions and not 
alone in its beliefs. It thus supplements the Mass, which is the 
central fact of religion in its Sacrifice and its Communion—that 
Mass which is recalled by the Fifth of the Sorrowful Mysteries. 


II 


What subjects could be taken up for the fairly long series of 
evenings from October 1 to November 2, inclusively—that is to 
say, for the thirty-three discourses thus suggested? Well, we 
have of course the Fifteen Mysteries of the Rosary, the prayers 
(Pater, Ave, Gloria Patri) usually said in our American method of 
saying the Rosary, together with the other prayers specifically 
prescribed for gaining the peculiar indulgences granted to the 
October devotions. Nevertheless, our much-preoccupied clergy 
might wonder what time they could give to such a large series of 
talks or readings. It is the purpose of the present paper to sug- 
gest some ways thereunto. 

While many of these talks or readings could have been pre- 
pared in September, the remainder could be currently prepared 
in October. The ‘‘readings’’ would take less time for selection 
than would the preparation of original discourses. But in the 
delivery of such “readings’’ much attention must be given to what 
has been justly styled the art of reading. They should not be 
made rapidly, monotonously, with apparent perfunctoriness, but 
with a sort of vivid alertness, with interestingly varied emphasis, 
pauses, inflections, and the like, so as to make them imitate, so 
far as may be possible, the persuasive intelligibility of well-ren- 
dered extemporaneous discourse. If one can make leisure for 
real ‘‘talks,” it is clear that some of these could deal with subjects 
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which have already formed the meat of many sermons already 
delivered at some length during the Masses of previous years. 
The other talks might demand some special reading, which could 
hardly justify the title of “research-work,”’ although it would 
prove profitable as well as interesting to look up some out-of-the- 
way books in order to add spice to our feast of reason and flow 
of soul whilst adding to the fund of our desirable general informa- 
tion of a religious nature. But now to be somewhat more spe- 
cific, let us look at some of the sources for topics. Doubtless I 
should here crave the indulgence of my readers for what might 
appear to be a somewhat juvenile series of computations—but 
the number 33 has really to be looked at from, as it were, a busi- 
ness-point-of-view. 


III 


The Fifteen Mysteries would account for fifteen talks. All of 
the Sorrowful Mysteries are commemorated in the Way of the 
Cross, together with appropriate meditations and prayers and 
lovely stanzas of the Stabat Mater. We have but to develop 
these Mysteries more fully, add pertinent resolutions, and per- 
haps add illustrative excerpts from Catholic hymnody (whether 
in translations of the Breviary hymns, with comment, etc., as 
provided in Dom Britt’s ‘“The Hymns of the Breviary and Mis- 
sal,’ or in our many Catholic hymnals, or in Orby Shipley’s 
‘Carmina Mariana,” or in our current Catholic magazines). Of 
the Joyful Mysteries, we find that the people perforce celebrate 
the Nativity (Christmas) and devotionally the Presentation 
(Candlemas), while there are the Feasts of the Annunciation and 
the Visitation, not of obligation, but sometimes falling on Sunday 
and thus sometimes providing matter for a sermon. The only 
remaining Mystery not similarly provided for is that of the Find- 
ing in the Temple. With respect to the Glorious Mysteries, we 
find the first four already provided with appropriate sermons in 
many books—Easter, Ascension. Thursday, Pentecost, and the 
Assumption—since they are feasts of obligation. 

Before consulting printed sermons, we could refurbish, ab- 
breviate or elaborate our own stock of sermons, and bring some 
of them into more obvious correlation with the scheme of the 
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October devotions. Well-written Lives of Christ and of Our 
Lady would furnish interesting details of Jewish customs together 
with their geographical background. Published volumes of medi- 
tations and of sermons by eminent preachers would suggest 
thoughts and happily phrased illustrations as well as, at times, 
even pertinent and attractive quotations. Our sources are thus 
seen to be abundant and accessible. 

A sermonette on any one of the Mysteries might have several 
objectives. First of all, there is the historical point of view. 
With the exception of the Assumption and the Coronation, the 
Fifteen Mysteries are ‘‘an epitome of the Gospel.’”’ The Assump- 
tion and the Coronation will have their own special treatment. 

Associated with the Gospel history as reflected in the Mysteries 
is Catholic belief or doctrine—and this is the second thing to keep 
in view, together with the devotional aspects of this belief or doc- 
trine. 

The third objective has ascetical importance, namely, the man- 
ner of recitation. As a simple collection of themes that rehearse 
again and again the grand prayers of Catholic faith, such as the 
Pater, the Ave, the “short doxology”’ of the Gloria Patri, the 
Rosary remains always a noble sort of devotion. 

The fourth objective, however, adds immensely to the ascetical 
importance of the Rosary and, at the same time, is ordinarily re- 
quired for gaining the attached indulgences. This objective is, 
of course, meditation on the mysteries. It would, I think, be 
not at all superfluous to emphasize this objective and at the same 
time to illustrate, in the course of our talk on the First Joyful 


1 For instance, ““The Homiletic Index,” page 383, refers us to fourteen papers 
on the Rosary (sermons, conferences, a sermonette, a sketch). Published volumes 
of sermons, sermon-sketches or plans, are also fairly abundant and accessible. But 
I am tempted to enlarge somewhat whilst on this topic of reference-books. In my 
paper in the Review for April, 1936, I called attention to the remarkable “‘holocaust”’ 
going on in books dealing with May Devotions. Out of twenty-four titles mentioned 
in Benziger Brothers’ ‘‘Catalogue of All Catholic Books in the English Language” 
of the year 1912, only thirteen survived for inclusion in the similar catalogue for 
the year 1925. Nearly one-half of the books for May in the 1912 catalogue had 
disappeared by the year 1925. I find even a worse situation in the books dealing 
with the Rosary Devotion. In the 1912 catalogue I have noted twenty-two different 
works on the Rosary. In the 1925 edition I find only four books mentioned—all 
four having also appeared in the 1912 edition. Thus, eighteen of the twenty-two 
seem to have gone out of publication in a very few years. I suggest the propriety 
of seizing upon any such disappearing books which my readers may stumble upon 
in a “second-hand” bookshop. Of course, some volumes have since appeared on 
the Rosary. It would seem desirable to buy them whilst the buying is feasible. 
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Mystery, precisely what is meant by meditation and in what vari- 
ous ways this important business of meditating can be profitably 
carried on. Meanwhile, in this particular respect, we confront 
very varied mentalities among our hearers, as well as rather varied 
explanations of what is really required, in respect of meditation, 
for gaining the indulgences attached to the Rosary. It may hap- 
pen that some of our hearers simply cannot ‘‘meditate” at all, 
while others find ‘‘contemplation’’ simpler, more pleasant, and 
(it may be) more spiritually profitable than discursive thinking.’ 

It is probable that at least one of our familiar talks should deal 
with the matter of indulgences in general and with the various 
indulgences granted to the Rosary in particular. Such a dis- 
course would perhaps serve to instruct both Catholics and their 
non-Catholic friends who may wish to attend the October devo- 
tions on one or other evening. The Catholic gentleman who com- 
plained that he did not know his religion may be typical of many 
others in respect of the doctrine of indulgences. Quite a large 
number of practical questions arise concerning indulgences in 
general as well as the particular ones granted to the Rosary. One 


2In this connection, it may not be inadvisable to quote from Fr. Tanquerey’s 
“The Spiritual Life” (p. 319). The spiritual director will give counsel to his peni- 
tents who aspire to the spiritual life: ‘‘To help them avoid routine that is liable 
to creep into the repetition of the same formulas of vocal prayer, it is well to give 
them a method, at once easy and simple, of holding their attention. For instance, 
in the recitation of the Rosary, they may meditate on the Mysteries with the two- 
fold purpose of honoring the Blessed Virgin and of drawing into themselves the 
particular virtue corresponding to each Mystery. This practice will be found very 
profitable; it will make the recitation of the Rosary a short meditation. But in 
this case it will be well to recall that, generally speaking, we cannot at the same 
time pay attention both to the literal sense of the Hail Mary and to the meaning 
of the Mystery, and that therefore either one suffices.”” But still another thing 
could be attended to. I have said that meditation (in its general sense) is ordinarily 
required for gaining the indulgences. The word ordinarily seems to demand special 
emphasis. It was presumably a priest who asked the question: “Is it necessary 
to meditate on the mysteries of the Holy Rosary in order to gain the indulgence?” 
The answer given in the Review (September, 1931, p. 1314) noted that ‘‘the Letters 
Apostolic by which the indulgence was granted speak of a ‘devout recitation.’ The 
very definition of the devotion of the Holy Rosary given by Pope Leo XIII includes, 
besides the recitation of the Our Father and ten Hail Marys for each decade, the 
devout meditation on the mystery of salvation contained in each decade. The 
Holy Rosary does not merely consist in the recitation of a definite number of Our 
Fathers and Hail Marys, but in the meditation on each of the mysteries. There- 
fore, that meditation is required in any of the indulgences granted in connection 
with the recitation of the Holy Rosary.” But a further question might be: “In 
what precisely does this meditation consist—must it be continuous in a decade?’ 
A comprehensive answer to such a question was given in The Ecclesiastical Review 
of October, 1933, p. 435: ‘Meditation on the Mysteries of the Rosary required to 
gain indulgences need not be continuous; it is enough to reflect on the Mystery once 
when starting a decade. Moreover, people who, on account of ignorance or for 
other reasons, are not actually able to reflect on the Mysteries, may gain the indul- 
gence without such meditation. See Tanquerey, Appendix de indulgentiis, edition 
of 1930, No. 656, A, (c).”. This matter of meditation may puzzle many good people. 
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of the most recently treated questions in the REVIEW (June, 1935, 
p. 966) concerned the lending of a “blessed rosary’’ to a friend. 


IV 

Another interesting matter is that of the prayers essential to 
the correct recitation of the Rosary. These are: the fifteen Our 
Fathers and the one hundred and fifty Hail Marys comprised in 
the Rosary, divided into three chaplets of five decades each. 
Customarily, but not necessarily, we begin a chaplet with the 
Apostles’ Creed, the Our Father, three Hail Marys, and Glory be 
to the Father; we end each decade with Glory be to the Father; 
and we conclude the chaplet with the Hail Holy Queen, versicle 
and response, and appropriate prayer. For the October devo- 
tions, however, we have additionally: the Litany of the Blessed 
Virgin, versicle and response, and the prayer Concede; and the 
prayer in honor of St. Joseph. 

The Litany of Loreto is thus prominent in the October devo- 
tions, although it does not appear in the Rosary itself as a con- 
stituent part. Several talks could be given to the Litany. One 
could treat of litanies in general—the meaning of the word litany, 
the peculiarities of other litanies than that of Loreto; and, if we 
so desire, we could give a special treatment, on November 2, to 
the Litany for the Dying. Other talks could take up the divi- 
sions of the Litany of Loreto and the devotional, doctrinal, Scrip- 
tural, and symbolic titles conferred on Our Lady. Another talk 
could be devoted to St. Joseph—or, indeed, several talks suggested 
by the ample literature published in our own day on the holy 
Patriarch and by the liturgical prominence accorded to him in 
our own times. 

With respect to the prayers ordinarily, but not necessarily, re- 
cited in our apparently quite general manner of saying the Rosary 
in America, we find matter in these prayers for several prominent 
treatments. One talk could well be given to the Apostles’ Creed, 
another to the three Hail Marys, another to Glory be to the 
Father, another to the Hail Holy Queen. The customary recita- 
tion of these prayers in the Rosary can thus be praised as desir- 
able from the standpoint both of devotion and of their doctrinal 
importance (which could be detailed in respect of each prayer). 

The October Devotions afford us a good opportunity for desir- 
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able comment on these customary prayers, since the Catechisms 
of childhood may not have been intelligently conned and, even so, 
may have lost much of their information for the laity in the lapse 
of the years between childhood and adult life. And I am con- 
fident that the complaining layman would not be offended by 
even a juvenile simplicity of instruction upon such topics as I 
have suggested, for he could hardly fail to recognize, in his adult 
years, that he is being intelligibly instructed in many points of 
deep religious significance. 

The petitions of the Lord’s Prayer would afford matter for as 
many talks as the preacher might care to devote to that one grand 
prayer. The Hail Mary would suffice for at least two talks sug- 
gested by its division into two parts. The Gloria Patri (the minor 
doxology) and the variously rhythmed stanzas to be found in the 
Breviary hymns could be touched upon. Reference to the 
“minor doxology’’ would suggest a treatment of the major doxol- 
ogy (the Gloria in excelsis of the Mass). The topic is a rich one, 
both for a broad Catholic culture and for a certain splendid spa- 
ciousness of devout adoration. Even if treated rather baldly, 
the theme is exalting to the emotions as well as profoundly im- 
pressive to the intellect: Gratias agimus Tibt propter maguam 
gloriam Tuam. 

In my preceding paper, I was haunted by the thesis concerning 
the three small beads of the Rosary. What do they symbolize? 
Do we say them in honor of the Holy Trinity (as one author de- 
clares)? Do they symbolize Faith, Hope and Charity (as an- 
other writer will have it)? Are they meant to remind us that 
Our Lady is the Daughter of the Eternal Father, the Mother of 
the Incarnate Word, the Spouse of the Holy Spirit (as I haltingly 
surmised as a possibility)? Are they Marian echoes of the Ter- 
sanctus in Mass or of the Greek Trisagion—or of what else? 
Whatever they may be, they could have place in a question pro- 
pounded in the REviEW (May, 1930, p. 866), together with an 
answer that is relevant to our present business, although they 
do not themselves appear either in the Question or in the Answer. 
They are interpolations in the Rosary, but do not affect its in- 
tegrity. In connection with the above-mentioned Question and 
Answer, it may be interesting to quote here the paragraph ‘‘Con- 
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cerning Changes Made in Indulgenced Prayer’”’ to be found in 
the Review (February, 1935, p. 524): 


“Canon 934, sec. 2, declares that the indulgences granted for the 
recitation of certain prayers cease absolutely by any addition, 
mutilation or interpolation. The Holy See was asked to explain 
whether that meant every kind of addition, etc., to indulgenced 
prayers, or only those changes that alter the substance of the prayer. 
The answer is that those changes only which alter the substance 
of the prayer cause the loss of the indulgences (Sacred Penitentiary, 
November 26, 1934; Acta Ap. Sedis, XXVI, 643).”’ 


The ‘“‘three small beads” precede (and do not interrupt) the 
sequence of a chaplet. Similarly, the Gloria Patri commonly 
added to the ten Hail Marys without any necessity for doing so, 
do not interrupt the decade but are merely added to it. These 
additions to the Rosary are not technically an interruption of the 
chaplet and the decade respectively, but are merely additions 
which do not alter the substance of the Rosary prayer. 

A customary addition to the chaplet is the Hail Holy Queen 
with its versicle, response and prayer. A separate talk concern- 
ing it would be interesting and devotionally appetizing. It could 
lead to appropriate references to the four seasonal antiphons of 
the Blessed Virgin and to some description of their use now and of 
their first use and subsequent appropriation to our Roman 
Breviary. Also, translations of them could be recited together with 
interesting and mayhap enlightening comment on “‘our life, our 
sweetness and our hope’’—phrases that have been misunderstood 
by some of our separated brethren. 

At the head of our customary recitation of the Rosary stands 
the Apostles’ Creed. I have postponed it, however, to the clos- 
ing portion of this section of the present paper, because it could be 
happily considered in the talks that would close the series of 
thirty-three discourses or readings during the October devotions. 
Thus, the Communion of Saints would be appropriate for No- 
vember 1, the Feast of All Saints; the Resurrection of the Body 
and Life Everlasting, to November 2, the Commemoration of All 
the Faithful Departed. Thus would the two closing days of the 
October Devotions be crowned with the glory and hope of the 


Catholic Faith. 





-— 
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Catechist and Catechism 
By C. C. MARTINDALE, S.J., M.A. 


I. ‘‘Formation’’ 


This REviEw has graciously invited a series of articles on cate- 
chizing, which is certainly a ‘“‘pastoral” preoccupation. In 
what follows, part will consist of what I have learnt from men 
whose judgment I trust; and this part, in consequence, I am 
bound to think will be of value. But for that very reason the 
ideas it will contain no doubt have occurred to almost anyone who 
has put his mind to the subject, and may appear almost platitu- 
dinous. But then “platitudes” often turn out to be truths that 
we have seen and acknowledged ‘“‘two-dimensionally”’ (that is, we 
see at once what they assert) but not three-dimensionally—that 
is, we have not seen “‘into”’ them, and so they easily become stale, 
we have no appetite in regard of them, the ideas they convey do 
not shock or enchant us, but float at once away. 

Other paragraphs in what follows will no doubt be the writer’s 
own ideas, such as they are; and to these he attaches only a hesi- 
tating value—that is, he is prepared to be corrected and glad to 
be criticized. 

In order to prove how utterly alien the writer is to the wish to 
“instruct,” and to tell far more experienced people than he is 
“how things ought to be done,’’ I begin by saying! that very few 
in England are at all satisfied with the instruction given to our 
children, our adolescents or our adults; that very many are thor- 
oughly dissatisfied with it; and that from time to time I am per- 
sonally inclined to despond about it. But no Christian ought 
ever to despond. We are booked to optimism! The Apocalypse 
is optimist, even though St. John saw the Church’s “‘witness”’ re- 
duced to the bare necessary minimum—two men who “‘witnessed,”’ 
and even they were slain! But they remained dead for three and 


1 It is very difficult to write constantly in the third person, and I sincerely hope 
that the “‘first’”’ will not be taken as self-intrusiveness. 
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a half days only, compared with the three and a half years of 
“‘persecution time’’: after that, they arose, stood upon their feet, 
and began again, and the end was triumphant. Anyway, this is 
in no imaginable sense a message from smugly complacent Eng- 
land to anxious America. England is very anxious indeed! 

But none of us can settle down to the dreadful idea that by 
now it is too late. At the recent International Sea Apostolate 
Congress in France, many were so appalled by what was happen- 
ing in Spain that they practically threw their hands in, and said: 
“France will be the next to go that way. There is no good at- 
tempting anything just now!’’ The Bishop of Lamus, in the 
pulpit, made short work, Christian-wise, of these defeatists. For 
my part, I see that the Spanish situation administers to us a 
terrific jolt, and makes us ask, first: ‘(What have we NOT been 
doing all these centuries, that things should so easily have re- 
vealed themselves as so bad?”’ Secondly, we may ask ourselves: 
‘‘What are we, this very moment, going to begin to do?”’ When I 
see so high a proportion of boys and girls who can all ‘‘answer”’ 
the Catechism properly, but none the less have next to no idea— 
or none at all—of what its most important parts may mean; and 
when I see that so microscopical a proportion love even those 
parts of which they understand the meaning after a fashion, so 
that (e.g.) they go to Mass indeed, but do not really want to, do 
not love doing so, how am I not forced to ask myself: “In what 
are we falling short? What are we not doing?’ For a long time, 
especially in the Archdiocese of Birmingham, this has been studied. 
Experiments have been tried and suggestions made. Criticisms 
—wise and foolish, sympathetic and savage, acute and off-the- 
point—all have been treasured up and made the most of. Ina 
month or two I hope to be able to make use of the results, fore- 
shadowed as imminent in a recently printed circular. 

May I begin thus? We are but seldom formed to the active 
pastoral life, or to the active life of the “virtues” even in our in- 
dividual capacity. Now, in the Holy Father’s statements about 
“Catholic Action’ the word “formation” constantly re-appears. 
By now I have read a ton of documents about Catholic Action, 
and watched all sorts of fumbling attempts to ‘do something 
about it.’”’ But, in this land at any rate, the word “formation” 
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hardly comes up at all. The Catholic Evidence Guild, whose 
members (usually lay) explain Catholic Doctrine in public places 
like parks, have a very drastic formation, mental and moral: but 
then this was true before ‘Catholic Action” was spoken of. When 
it became startlingly clear that the Catholic Evidence Guild did 
good almost chiefly by revealing to would-be speakers how little 
they knew about the Faith, and how awkward this was not only in 
view of objections that were made to them but for their own souls’ 
sake, it also became palpable how very little was likely to be known 
by those ordinary Catholics who had no ambitions to speak in pub- 
lic, but none the less mixed in ordinary society and should have 
been able to give an account of the hope that was theirs on each 
several occasion to anyone who should ask (I Pet., iii. 15). Hence, 
the Catholic Evidence Guild has really been responsible for the crea- 
tion of leagues like ‘‘Our Lady’s Catechists,’”’ who aim at re-teach- 
ing Catholics themselves. One of these catechists told me—I half- 
laughed, she was very near tears—that, when she said something 
(in her agitation she forgot what) to a Catholic girl who really 
practised her religion, the girl exclaimed: ‘‘Gee, Miss, you’ll be 
asking us to believe in the Holy Ghost next.’’ I interpreted this 
as implying that the girl knew that nowadays no one believes in 
ghosts, and thought that somehow she was being asked to believe 
in some sort of religious ghost: “Oh well, perhaps once upon a 
time they did believe in ghosts, but....’’ Yet, no doubt she duly 
repeated on the proper occasions: ‘‘I believe in the Holy Ghost: 
the Holy Catholic Church, etc.”’ 

I am tempted to enlarge upon Newman’s doctrine of the ‘‘real’’ 
and the ‘“‘notional’’ assent. But I must resist this temptation. 
But, anyway, what kind of a “real’’ conviction have most ordi- 
nary Catholics got about the Holy Ghost—the Third Person of the 
Trinity, God the Holy Ghost? (Not to insist, just here, upon the 
Holy Trinity itself, and as such. Yet, it plays quite a part in 
the Catechism.) My point presumably is that these catechists 
of the technically catechized (1) come up against terrible prob- 
lems, and (2) must submit themselves to a very drastic training 
in order to fit themselves to catechize even Catholics—to say 
nothing of speaking to the vague, most uncatechized average man 
in the parks! 
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Let us, therefore, begin by insisting that catechizing is not a 
task that can be entered upon lightly. In politics, one keeps 
getting driven back to the conviction that such-and-such a man 
would have been a better politician, a world-valuable politician, 
had he but been a better man. It has very often been said that 
what tells in the long run is always character. What really inter- 
fered with Parnell, Roseberry, Dilke, Birkenhead, not to mention 
Metternich, King Alfonso, Kaiser Wilhelm, most French politi- 
cians (I say nothing about American ones), if not their personal 
character? I have often felt inclined to placard, not the iniquity 
of Capitalism or Communism, but the iniquity of this or that 
capitalist, communist, ship-owner, drunken-hypocrite socialist 
agitator, cynical peer—and then I rush to the confessional to ac- 
knowledge what a bad man Iam myself. What can you possibly 
expect for Turkey when Mustafa Kemal is what he is? I knewa 
Catholic training college for future teachers that was a local by- 
word. The whole world (or that part of it which worries about 
such things) is standing aghast at the series of corrupt French 
“governors” ever since the War. A journalist wrote that he 
approached an American prelate on the subject of the Chicago 
Eucharistic Congress, and was greeted with smiles: ‘“‘No greater 
witness ever to the Incarnation!’ The journalist then said: 
‘“‘What about the control, within America, of so much by so many 
notoriously corrupt Catholics of various national origins?’’ The 
smile faded. English Catholics control but little, and thus their 
influence is not much. But when I know so-and-so, and see him 
(her) as opener of a Catholic bazaar or patron of a society or 
guild, my heart sinks. In the confessional, no amount of tender- 
ness and affection can be exaggerated: but shall we parade the 
non-practising, the triply-divorced, the rack-renter, the notori- 
ously frivolous, on our Catholic platforms. 

The same holds good for the teacher. Who can persuade any- 
one that xyz is true, if it is obvious that he (she) cares nothing at all 
about xyz? Who can teach Christian doctrine if he (she) is 
patently uninterested, fractious, uncharitable (sarcasm), unfair 
(favoritism, neglect of dull pupils or unattractive ones), cruel in 
punishment, soft in condonation, conceited and untruthful in his 
(her) pretense that something is understood or even known, which 
obviously is not? ‘‘Obviously,” I say, because the pupil always 
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“sees through”’ the insincere teacher. A teacher who teaches any 
subject—let alone this subject of religion—without conviction, 
can only so teach as to get a pupil through an examination. He 
cannot give what he has not got. A teacher who is not interested 
in his subject cannot inspire interest: one who does not love it, 
cannot inspire love for it. 

But if I Jove a thing “‘in school,” I love z#, and therefore must 
love it also out of school. If I believe with conviction what the 
Catechism teaches, and love it with my heart, then I shall believe 
in it and lovingly be true to it even when I am not giving a Cate- 
chism class. I must be found to be the same man or woman dur- 
ing other classes too, and be as fully God-loving during a French 
or mathematical class as during the Catechism class. And fur- 
ther, I must be as genuinely “‘Christian’”’ during recreation as dur- 
ing any class! Suppose I lose my temper over games, or play for 
my own hand, use my superior strength or skill merely in order 
to win—suppose I actually cheat—all these faults committed 
during games will ruin my real influence during school hours, 
Catechism hours included. Finally, suppose I am impeccable 
within the school, but it becomes known that I am nothing of the 
sort outside of the school—in my family, if I live there, or in the 
environment, the city or town where the school is, by gambling, 
drinking, mixing with wrong company*—well, if that is the case, 
no one will believe that I believe, or care about, the Catechism 
facts to which supreme importance is allegedly attached. 

And then there must exist, in the teacher, another love—love for 
the children whom he teaches. Towards the end of the term the 
pupil is apt to be felt by the frayed nerves of the teacher as a co- 
natural enemy: ‘I suppose I’ve got to face those little devils for 
another week. Oh God, for the vacation!’’ Such feelings are not 
at all astonishing. But we have to surmount feelings, and love 
what we cannot, or at the time do not, like! Now, as we have re- 
peatedly said, there is not the slightest chance of our doing that, if 
we concentrate on the limited human creature whom we are un- 
able to like and yet must love. Indeed, in no human person— 
young or old—does there exist nothing but lovable, and wholly 


? As, after all, lay schoolmasters at any rate are liable to, even out of sheer reaction: 
they have had a boring or trying day, and they feel that they need a safety valve 
or compensation. 
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lovable, and intensely lovable elements. Hence, I see no way of 
achieving what we want save by learning, ourselves, the lesson of 
the Mystical Body of Christ. First, what J feel I cannot love, 
Christ does love. Therefore, it 7s lovable, and loved. It is no 
good my saying: 

“T do not see how it can be lovable!” 

Our Lord answers: ‘I do-see, and I do love it!”’ 

I presume we are not going to settle down to the declaration: 
‘“‘Well then, tastes differ!” Christ must be right, and we wrong; 
and so we must struggle till we correct ourselves. 

Now, it is very difficult for a human heart to harden itself alto- 
gether against another human heart that loves it. Children’s 
hearts especially cannot harden themselves against love, even 
though children’s minds may take long to realize that so-and-so 
does love them, for inexperienced children may not be able to 
guess love save where there are all sorts of exterior demonstra- 
tions of affection, which may be the reverse of prudent. I ac- 
knowledge that a loving heart may suffer much during such time 
as its love is being unrealized, unappreciated and unreciprocated. 
Well, such a one had better take St. Margaret Mary for Patron. 
Who, more than she, realized the sorrow of the Sacred Heart it- 
self, so little was its own love appreciated or returned? 

But so tremendous an asceticism of mind and will in the teacher 
requires ‘‘formation.” This series, if I may say so, must have 
been desired by God—or rather, He must be wishing that the sub- 
ject-matter be attended to—so abruptly and violently has a rain 
of printed material (in no way connected with this REvIEw) be- 
gun to descend on me upon this very point of “‘formation’”’ just as 
I begin to write these articles! Only yesterday, I was urgently 
asked to form an Association, no less (I may say, I refused), for the 
training of lay Catholics anxious (as all parents must be) to work 
for others in ‘‘the virtues.”” A similar suggestion comes from 
- Canada. To conclude: a successful teaching of Catechism be- 
gins with a proper teacher of Catechism. No teacher of any- 
thing is perfect, unless he or she has been trained. We must be- 
gin, therefore, by thinking out ways of training such teachers, be 
they priests, nuns, laymen or laywomen. Enough about the 
catechist. 
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The Ideal of Christian Marriage 


By ALBERT HAMMENSTEDE, O.S.B. 


The exposition of this subject has a practical value, even 
though human frailty and untoward external circumstances may 
prevent the realization of the ideal in the fullness proposed for it 
by Catholic dogma and Christian philosophy. Ideals do not 
appertain directly to concrete life, but stand outside of it and 
direct it from above. In truth, they are identical with those 
ideas of human life that dwell in the mind of God. They are, so 
to say, treasures of the spirit. Like shining stars they go before 
us, pointing out the precipices and byways that lie along either 
side of our path. In our moments of irresolution and weakness 
they come before us to arouse our dormant sense of duty by 
riveting our eyes upon our last end in all the splendor of its glory. 


It is particularly the young man who values the ideal, for he 
longs to rise above the merely commonplace. The principle of 
mediocrity, above all, he loathes, and in his heart he senses a 
hunger for the lofty, the heroic—aye, even for the highest peaks 
of human possibility. This noble aspiration is not merely the 
prompting of that urge to progress which nature has implanted 
in everything young; it is also a supernatural effect of Baptism 
and Confirmation—Sacraments that have sanctified youth in its 
very inception. 

In the years when marriage begins to interest the young man, 
it is of particular importance that he acquire a concept of it that 
is more than merely correct. It is imperative that his idea of 
marriage be actually idealistic. For indeed, as we shall soon see, 
Christian marriage is primarily a work of God. It is a temple 
built by God Himself whereunto He calls those whom He has 
chosen for wedlock. There, in holy Matrimony, they can exercise 
the power of the general priesthood of the laity, bringing forth 
fruits, praying and offering. Life, in this sacred abode, imposes 
grave obligations upon those called to it—obligations so great 
that the parties can fulfill them only through the ecstatic com- 
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pulsion, so to say, of a lofty and ideal conception of marriage 
which carries them over all difficulties. Thrice blessed, indeed, 
is the young couple that enters the holy house of Matrimony 
with that holy awe and modesty befitting to young people who 
are permitted to codperate in a great work of God. They are 
grateful and glad in the knowledge that in the task they are now 
beginning they will be privileged to partake through their own 
personal experience in opportunities of great import to the family, 
to the Church, and to human society—the grandest opportunities 
that Christendom affords. 

Our subject readily lends itself to the following twofold division: 
(1) a consideration of the state of Matrimony as an ideal; (2) a 
consideration of the practical life of Christian people in Matri- 
mony as the realization of an ideal. 

Through Baptism we have all become brothers, friends, sisters, 
or brides of Jesus Christ. Each one of us has come forth from 
the baptismal font a new Christ; for through the laving waters 
of Baptism we have obtained not only the remission of original 
sin, but something more, something positive; we have been 
endowed with the Spirit of Jesus, that is, with the Holy Ghost 
who fills us with Himself just as He filled the being of the God- 
man. 

“Gratia autem supponit naturam’’—that is to say, although 
grace does not change nature in its essential qualities, neverthleess 
in its operations it does adapt itself to the substratum that 
nature offers it. It penetrates man, elevating and deifying his 
individual talents (cfr. Ps. Ixxxi. 6: ‘‘Ego dixi dii estis’”’). Be- 
cause of this the baptized Christian man, endowed with a grace 
conformable in its activities to his masculine personality, stands 
for Christ, represents Christ as He existed in His manly character. 
This same grace in the baptized woman has the effect of making 
her also like unto Christ, for Christ also leads what may be called 
a. womanly existence, inasmuch as since His Ascension He con- 
tinues to live on earth in the Church. In consequence of this, to 
the eyes of the Saviour the baptized maid is a sacred personality 
who spontaneously reminds Him of His Church, so ardently 
loved by Him, and she always comes into His mind whenever He 
thinks of the Church. To the love-glance of Jesus, the vision of 
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the baptized Christian maid fades into the vision of the Church. 
Is it strange, then, if she appears in a similar character to the 
eyes of the soul of Christ’s brothers and sisters? For indeed, if 
the eyes of their soul are, as far as possible, illumined by the 
light of faith, they see in the baptized woman not only her indi- 
vidual merits, but also—and this especially—her symbolic charac- 
ter that derives from the Church, Christ’s beloved Sister and Bride. 

And how does the Christian maid regard the baptized man? 
For her he is a friend of Christ. But at the same time he is 
something more; he is one who under certain circumstances may 
become a type of the Lord who, as a glorified Man sitting at the 
right hand of the Father in heaven, is the Head of His Church. 
And so she has a premonition—for her the baptized man may 
have a meaning weighed down with mystery. In her eyes his 
person partakes of the golden luster radiating from the figure of 
Christ in the mosaics of our early churches. 

But how does it happen that they are to be united in matri- 
mony? From all eternity the Heavenly Father has decreed 
whether the soul of the baptized Christian maid shall remain 
in the same relationship to Christ with which it was endowed 
in the moment of the reception of the Sacrament of Baptism, or 
whether a change of relationship will occur in it. For indeed 
some of the sisters of Christ have been specially chosen for a 
direct union with Christ in all their powers of soul and body 
even unto death; in other words, they wish to remain Virgins 
unto Christ. The surpassing, pure fragrance of their inviolate 
womanliness diffuses itself over their body and soul; it exists 
only for the enjoyment of Christ, and not for the gratification of 
any mere man. And how fittingly so, just as all the beauty and 
fragrance of the yet unopened rose-bud exists only for the pene- 
trating senses of the Creator! When this virginity that has been 
nourished by Christian idealism is consecrated (as it is termed) 
in the solemn rite of Holy Church, the meaning is that now the 
Virgin should be externally and canonically orientated to Christ. 
For this the Pneuma (i1.e., the specially disposed fullness of the 
Holy Ghost) becomes strengthened in the consecrated bride of 
Christ, in order to help her keep unsullied to the end the troth 
she has plighted unto Christ her Beloved. 
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But just as not all the baptized, beloved sisters of Christ are 
selected by the Heavenly Father to tread the path of virginity, 
so too not all the brothers of Christ are to accompany their 
Master all through life in the unmarried state. The vast majority 
are called to the state of holy wedlock. 

Just what, practically, does this mean? Out of the number of 
His friends Christ selects a man on whom He can ‘“‘with a clear 
conscience’’—if the expression be permitted—bestow His personal 
prerogatives and the obligations which He Himself entertains 
towards the baptized maid as His own bride. Rightly then do 
the people say: “Happy marriages are made in heaven.”’ This 
means precisely that Christ chooses the man who has been 
designated by the First Person of the Godhead in His attribute 
of Creator of Mankind and as the Father solicitous for the con- 
tinuation of the human race. 

What a high distinction for the chosen one! To some extent, 
therefore, he must substitute for the Divine Lover; that is to say, 
he must become the saviour of the maiden allotted him in order 
to become thereby worthy of her—he must become one in whose 
hands she at length will repose all the devotion, all the loyalty, 
all the glad self-sacrifice, all the willing service that she has 
hereunto been wont to yield only to Christ. And when at length 
the young man thoroughly realizes this, will not his soul be stirred 
to the innermost depths of its being? Will not gratitude to his 
Divine Master quicken the pulse of his heart? And at the up- 
ward glance of the plighted maiden how tremulous will be his 
humility! ‘‘O Saviour,” he will exclaim in the moments when 
grace reveals what is approaching, “‘O Saviour, how shall I dare 
it—to draw close to this soul belonging to Thee, and to say to 
her: ‘Ecce et ego Christus tuus! Lo! even I am thy Christ!’ ”’ 

And what will take place in the soul of the maiden when she 
feels the mild Christ gently allow her hand to slip from His own 
‘and steal over into the hand of His friend? Will not the maiden 
at first be alarmed? Will she not wonder, anxiously wonder, 
whether she is not perchance the victim of a deception? Cer- 
tainly, if the Lord wishes it, she may and she will speak her 
“Fiat.”’ But can this be lightly done by her when an earthly 
man approaches the closed gate of the garden of her soul— 
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closed until now to every man—and begs admittance, asserting 
that God has authorized him to sample the priceless fragrance 
of its roses and myrrh? But, in proportion to the increase of the 
light from above, her timid fear yields gradually to glad certainty. 
At length that never to be forgotten moment occurs in the lives 
of the two when they tell each other: “You are here for me 
and I for you; for the Christ who lives in you is longing for me, 
and my Christ is yearning for you.’”’ They now begin to realize 
what a great Mystery it will be when before long the word of 
Scripture will be applied to them—two in one flesh, and one 
Christ in both simultaneously. Is there here, perhaps, a relation 
to the other Mystery—that Christ and His Church are likewise 
two in one flesh, and that the one Christ who is enthroned as - 
Head in the glory of heaven, is also the source of life for His 
Church on earth? 

At length the wedding day has arrived. In the eyes of the 
official representative of the Church, the two kneel before the 
altar and administer the holy Sacrament of Matrimony to each 
other. It is done! The solemnly executed contract acts as a 
surety for the perpetuity of their love. The love of desire, of 
good will, of acts of kindness, has been directly transformed into 
the love that possesses the beloved. That is to say, the hearts 
of the married couple are mysteriously opened, and through the 
invisible doors the fullness of life flows forth from one into the 
other. That spiritual wall which has until now imprisoned each 
one’s individual life at the center of the ego, has sustained a 
breach, and the love long-awaited has come and has triumphantly 
entered into the conquered citadel of the life-partner. Each one 
begins to live for the other; each one feels as at home with the 
other as with his or her own innermost self. True, in the middle 
of the garden of the bride’s soul stands a tiny sanctuary to which 
access is denied the husband. It is the spot at the very center 
of the soul which is reserved for Christ. To this holy of holies 
Christ is wont to retire, even after He has yielded the surrounding 
garden unto the bridegroom. Likewise in the soul of the husband 
there is a hallowed spot that must remain closed to the wife, for 
it belongs to God alone. In other words, even in Christian 
Marriage, no matter how much the one desires to love and rest 
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in the other, not there is everlasting happiness and eternal joy 
to be found. For God still remains the last goal of every man. 
And so the Christian wife can say of herself: ‘Ecce ancilla 
Domini. Iam and remain a handmaid of my Divine Lord.” 


The ‘‘Mysterium’’ of Matrimony 


We must probe even deeper into the concept of the Mysterium 
or Sacrament of Matrimony. It has been previously intimated 
that a relationship replete with mystery seems to exist between 
the holy Sacrament of Matrimony and the covenant established 
by Christ with the Holy Church. Let us study this connection 
more closely. In that precise moment when the bride and 
bridegroom, through the mutual affirmation of a contract, ad- 
minister the holy Sacrament to each other, Christ actually per- 
mits the soul of the bridegroom really and perpetually to par- 
ticipate in His own love for the bride and for the Church, as this 
love then and there becomes truly present in a sacramental form 
of existence. (We have learned above that in Christ’s eyes the 
bride and the Church are, so to say, identical.) This love, 
streaming forth from the Heart of the God-man, immediately 
merges with the purely human love entertained by the bride- 
groom, and running along with it in a single, surpassingly wonder- 
ful current flows into the heart of the bride. If the man is in 
the state of grace, he cannot henceforth love his wife without 
simultaneously (7.e., implicitly, in the same act) loving the 
Church. He cannot render her any service, he cannot devote 
himself to her in any way—nay, he cannot perform that deeply 
essential act of marriage, through which his wife in her own human 
way steps to the side of the Creator—without his serving the 
Holy Church at the same time and in the same act, without his 
devoting himself to her, without his begetting offspring for her. 
Furthermore, even the sexual instinct, which outside the pale 
. of Christian marriage so easily assumes the character of violence, 
is sanctified within him and is placed under the rule of love. It 
does not crave to dissipate itself in self-seeking, but only desires 
to enrich the beloved. The wife, then, need not shrink from 
the husband; his approach betokens no humiliation for her. 
Her relations with him are not to be called a slavish obedience; 
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they are a compliance which imply no degradation to her, for 
what she does is done in accordance with his wishes in order that 
she may thereby share in his love; and, in the last analysis, this 
love of his is nothing but the love of Christ seeking to provide 
for the increase of the Kingdom of God. Then, too, this high 
love of Christ on account of its exalted character can never 
violate measure and propriety; it can never ignore in the bride 
that little sanctuary which we have said is the residence of the 
King, ‘‘to whom,” in the last analysis, “all live’: ‘‘Regem cui 
omnia vivunt” (Invitatory, Office of;the Dead). 

And what does the bride experience in the moment of the 
administration of the Sacrament? Christ fills her soul with that 
love His Holy Church has for Him, her Head and Bridegroom. 
Can that love which she possesses as ‘the bride of Christ, and 
which she gets from Christ, be inferior to the love which the 
bridegroom obtains through Christ, the Head of the Church? 
Impossible! The love of the Church for Christ has its cause in 
the Third Person of the Holy Trinity, the Holy Ghost, and in 
fact the Holy Ghost, who once hovered over the God-man, 
Christ, descends upon the Mystical Body of Christ, the Church. 
It is in the power of the “Spirit of Jesus’”’ that the Church loves 
her Head. And it is in the power of the same Spirit that the 
Christian wife loves her husband, who is a mystical yet none 
the less real type of the Head of the Church. Hence, she cannot 
submit to him, nor enrich him, nor adorn his life without simul- 
taneously and through the very act implicitly loving Christ and 
serving Him. If Matrimony is a great Sacrament because it 
has made the married couple “‘two in one flesh,’’ much more is 
it a Sacrament full of mystery—indeed, it is divine, elevated far 
above the purely natural—because it has made the couple 
“two in one Christ.’”” Hence, that merely natural union of the 
two originating in the marriage contract is now completely 
absorbed into the supernatural union between Christ and the 
Church. Now we can understand the words of St. Paul in 
Ephesians, v. 22: “This is a great mystery (magnum sacra- 
mentum)—but I speak in Christ and in the Church.”” Now also 
it is evident that Christian marriage is no merely private affair 
between two individual human beings, but that it denotes a 
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“state” into which those called to it may enter. It exists radi- 
cally, or as an objective prototype, in the covenanted bond that 
links Christ with the Church; it is no less than a marvellous, 
mystically real ‘‘representatio” (that is, renewal of the very 
presence) of this bond of union: a presence occurring over and 
over again, times without number even unto the end of the world. 
It is a mysterium in the liturgical signification of the word. 
Viewed from the background of their community life and united 
with the fruit of this reciprocal life (namely, the child), the 
married couple shows forth to men a perceptible, external sign, 
through the realization of which flows not only the sacramental 
graces, but also the very source of these graces—namely, the 
life of Christ with the Church, which is made present sacra- 
mentally. With such a concept of Matrimony, the demonstra- 
tion of the indissolubility of marriage becomes superfluous. 
Only that which still exists for its own self can be dissolved. 
Since in Catholic Matrimony the natural marriage pact has 
become fused with the mystical supernatural marriage covenant 
between Christ and the Church that is ever present in its full 
being, it follows that the former, as well as the latter, can never 
be severed. 

All that has just been stated was aptly illustrated in the rite 
accompanying the nuptial ceremony in the early period of Chris- 
tiandom. The bride stood before the altar, her head covered 
with a veil of flaming red. This veil typified the earthly love 
that joined her to her future husband. The Church did not 
forbid her to glory in this “‘amor naturalis,’’ even in the face 
of the entire community. Indeed, she allowed the bridegroom, 
who also stood before the altar-steps, to pick up the red veil 
and place it on his own head. Thus there appeared to be per- 
formed what could have been called the natural marriage of the 
two. The betrothed couple had hardly given their consent, 
- thus receiving the Sacrament, when the priest, taking a white 
veil, spread it over the red one; then he put wreaths of blossoms 
on the heads of the couple kneeling before him. Here is the 
meaning of this ceremony. The merely earthly love has been 
overlaid by the supernatural and God-like; the ‘‘amor naturalis”’ 
has been succeeded by the “‘caritas’’ between Christ and the 
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Church. The splendor of heavenly transfiguration now clings 
to the two. Entirely apart, too, from the personal, subjective 
dispositions of their souls, through the new and objective form 
of being imparted to them (7.e., because of their sanctified state), 
the couple now served for the edification of the entire parish. 
They were the holy Catholic Church in miniature. If, more- 
over, they endeavored to live and to act according to that state— 
and the duty to do so lay before them, ‘‘quia agere sequitur 
esse’’—their wedded companionship would become a spectacle 
pleasing unto men and Angels and God. 


(To be concluded) 





The Epistle of Kallikrates* 


By Hucu Pope, O.P., $.T.M., S.Scr.D. 


This curious document purports to be a letter written to St. 
Paul ‘‘ten years” after the Apostle had written First Corinthians. 
The writer, Kallikrates, says that he came to Corinth three years 
after the Apostle had left that city. He expresses his deep regret 
that he had never had a glimpse of St. Paul, to whom, however, 
he is passionately devoted, having been baptized by Stephanas 
and having under the latter’s direction drunk deeply of the Apos- 
tle’s spirit by copying out and “reading again and again’’ the 
Epistles to the Corinthians, Galatians and Romans. 

Kallikrates has heard with grief that St. Paul is ‘‘again to be 
brought before Cesar’s tribunal,’’ and his one hope is that ‘our 
most profitable and convincing teacher’’ may be able once more 
to come to Corinth. For he has many questions to ask, some of 
which he will even now put before the imprisoned Apostle, despite 
the fact that he has “from Luke, Silas and Apollo received sayings 
of Our Lord Himself, many of His parables, and interpretations 
of the Hebrew writers by Apollo.”’ 

To begin with, then, Kallikrates is convinced that, though Paul 
is ‘‘the greatest teacher of all men now living,”’ he does not, as he 
himself had said, ‘‘lord it’’ over men’s faith, but wishes people to 
retain their freedom of opinion on many points. Yet, Kalli- 
krates is puzzled by some of the Apostle’s statements. For in- 
stance, he condemns human wisdom so unsparingly; does he 
then repudiate education? Some of his fellow-Corinthians think 


* This “‘epistle” consists of 34 pages, the last of which is a mere fragment and the 
conclusion of which is lost. It was written on papyrus sheets and was discovered, 
along with some other papyrus documents, far down in the sand that filled the cellar 
of a ruined house in a district of North Africa. These papyri were unearthed, care- 

- fully packed, and shipped to New York in the early summer of 1927. The other 
documents are of no particular value, except one dealing with the harbors of the 
Eastern Mediterranean in the time of Vespasian. 

Kallikrates purports to be a man of some culture belonging to the Corinthian 
Church. He addressed his letter to the Apostle Paul at Rome during the latter’s 
imprisonment there between 61 and 64.A.D. His letter was written in Greek uncials 
of a form that suggests the second century. It was translated into English by a 
Scottish minister named Dr. J. M. Witherow. The writer was thoroughly familiar 
with conditions in the Corinthian Church and with our first canonical Epistle to that 
Church.—Editorial Footnote. 
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he does so, and they argue that they will be saved precisely be- 
cause uneducated! This Kallikrates cannot accept. Further, 
these men maintain that the Apostle was sure that the end of the 
world was to come almost immediately, and they quote his words: 
‘We shall not all sleep.”” Returning for a moment to the ques- 
tion of education, Kallikrates questions whether one who, as he 
reminds him, “‘did once quote the Thais,’’ meant by his apparent 
repudiation of human wisdom anything more than ‘‘flashy rhet- 
oric.” ‘But he could have wished that, if that is really what he 
meant, he could have said so plainly.”’ 

He marvels, too, that the Apostle did not think fit to appoint 
bishops in Corinth before his departure. He has heard that at 
Philippi and Ephesus they have bishops; indeed, ‘‘we have now 
several at Corinth.’’ Had the Apostle seen fit to appoint them, 
how many difficulties would have been avoided! First of all, 
with regard to the fitting celebration of the Eucharist, a bishop 
“could have seen that the social feast (the Agape) was separated 
from the solemn Communion.’’ Further, St. Paul was ‘naturally 
shocked at the adulterous person who brought discredit on our 
church.”” But had there been a bishop, the matter could have 
been promptly settled; whereas the Apostle seems to have ex- 
pected—surely unreasonably (?)—that the whole assembly 
should have adjudicated on the point. But then ‘in the ancient 
times of Hellenic freedom it was ever found, both at Athens and 
at Corinth, to be difficult to make a large assembly into a court of 
law.” It is the same, he feels, with the Apostle’s pronouncement 
on the wrongfulness of Christians going before the secular courts 
instead of before judges holding their own beliefs. Yet, ‘‘per- 
haps you smiled at your own irony when you assured your Co- 
rinthian converts of their competence to judge.’ For certainly 
some Corinthians have “‘never doubted their competence to judge 
you, and ‘the world,’ and ‘the Angels,’ and everybody else!” 

The mention of Angels suggests another difficulty: ‘I wish you 
had not assumed the truth of what some of the Alexandrians and 
the Stoics have taught about demons dwelling in the lower heav- 
ens and working mischief. I hope it is not necessary for a Chris- 
tian to believe in demons.”’ Kallikrates, too, feels uncomfortable 
over St. Paul’s words about women’s veils. Apparently such 
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things are unknown in Abyssinia; supposing, then, that the Lord 
does not come for another hundred years and the Gospel is 
preached in that country, what will they make of such a pro- 
nouncement? “I feel sure you will regret such a use of your 
letter to Corinth!” 

But Kallikrates puts his finger on graver difficulties than the 
foregoing. The Apostle has rightly condemned schism. But 
though the grave dissensions which the Apostle had so strongly 
condemned may have disappeared, others have arisen which 
“can be traced to one cause: ‘We are not agreed on the nature 
and extent of your authority to speak for the Lord Jesus, and to 
lay down universal and perpetually binding laws for His Church 
on earth.’’’ Yet, some, Kallikrates adds, maintain that the 
Apostle is inspired in every word and sentence he writes, and they 
insist that “if by any incredible chance you should be shown to 
have made even one mistake, your whole authority would be 
overthrown.”’ 

Kallikrates himself will have none of this: “I receive what you 
call the Lord’s command as the Lord’s command, and what is 
called or seems to be your own opinion as worthy of my best at- 
tention and respect, but still only an opinion. ... I cannot see 
why I must believe the Holy Spirit responsible for all your opin- 
ions and all your expressions.”’ 

But there is a yet graver cause of dissension, for the party which 
had said in the Apostle’s day, “I am of Cephas,”’ is by no means 
dead: ‘““They quite admit you have authority from the Lord for 
the management of the churches which you yourself have 
founded. But they assert that the authority of Cephas as Prince 
of all the Apostles is greater than yours and covers all the 
churches.’”’ And these upholders of Cephas teach that ‘‘no one 
can be saved who is not baptized’’; they insist on the mixed chalice, 
and maintain that no Eucharist is valid unless received from a 
bishop or a prophet. Against such regulations Kallikrates quotes 
St. Paul’s outburst against Cephas at Antioch, and he closes with 
what might almost be described as an impassioned plea for “‘free- 
dom of conduct in worship and belief so long as the freedom of 
other brethren is not injured.” The closing mutilated lines say 
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that Kallikrates himself had been “‘baptized for my dear parents,”’ 
though others repudiated such a notion. 

What are we to think of this document? 

Mr. Witherow, who translated it for the Atlantic Monthly of 
March, 1928, tells us that he has translated it ‘somewhat freely 
from a Greek MS. written in uncials of a form that suggests the 
second century.... These papyrus pages were discovered, along 
with other documents, far down in sand that filled the cellar of a 
ruined house. For reasons that may be easily guessed, the site 
of this house must remain a secret for some time to come.”’ 

Eight years have elapsed since the publication of the transla- 
tion. Has anyone heard of the papyrus since that date? The 
present writer must confess that he has seen no reference to it in 
any Biblical literature. But then it is easy to miss such refer- 
ences. Mr. Witherow places the script in the second century. 
But he withholds his reasons for doing so, and until the papy- 
rus is submitted to competent experts we must suspend judgment 
as toitsdate. Nor, we must be permitted to remark, should such 
a document have been “somewhat freely’ translated. Editors 
of documents such as this are always most careful to supply a 
slavish rendering, and they eliminate the personal element as far 
as possible. 

With the above proviso we turn to the document itself. The 
first question which suggests itself is: are the sentiments and ideas 
such as we should expect to be current about A.D. 64, or “‘ten 
years” after the Apostle penned First Corinthians? The omis- 
sion of St. Paul to provide bishops for Corinth is quietly stated. 
But is there any proof that he did not set bishops over them? 
He seems to have done so at Philippi, for he salutes “the bishops 
and deacons”’ there (Phil., i. 1). Further, did the Apostle really 
expect a “headless” congregation to settle the case of the inces- 
tuous Corinthian? It seems most improbable. The suggestion, 
too, that Cephas had insisted that a valid Eucharist required the 
presence of a bishop reads like a reminiscence of St. Ignatius.? 

We are not for a moment suggesting that St. Paul’s Epistles 
did not provoke indignant comment, or that there were not many 
who misunderstood them or misinterpreted them. The Corin- 
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thian Epistles alone are sufficient proof that this was so. We 
imagine, too, that the claims of St. Peter must from the outset 
have been the subject of much discussion. As St. Cyprian de- 
clared that the “‘mixed chalice’’ was Apostolic in origin,’ there is 
no anachronism on the part of Kallikrates when he makes Cephas 
the originator of the idea. We can well believe, too, that St. 
Paul’s words about Baptism for the dead roused controversy. 
But the suggestion that the absence of veils in Abyssinia might in 
a hundred years lead to complications seems singularly far- 
fetched. 

But what makes the document suspect to us is the fact that, 
while Kallikrates is represented as knowing nothing of the written 
Gospels nor of the Acts, yet he refers twice to St. Luke, expresses 
his indebtedness to him for providing him with “‘sayings of Our 
Lord Himself and many of His parables.’’ Moreover, he speaks 
of St. Luke as present at Corinth during the Apostle’s imprison- 
ment at Rome, a statement hard to reconcile with Col., iv. 14. 
Then again he shows no acquaintance with the Acts of the Apos- 
tles despite his intimacy with its author. Nor is it easy to recon- 
cile his dislike of the doctrine of Angels if he knew the author of 
the Third Gospel so well. Did St. Luke never tell him the story 
of the Annunciation? 

Not the ideas, then, that are set out compel us to repudiate this 
document, but their setting. The framework of Luke, Silas and 
Apollo seems to us the weak point in what is otherwise a rather 
clever piece of work. 


2 Ep. Ixti. 














Penal Law of the Code 
By STANISLAUS Woywop, O.F.M., LL.B. 


Censures in Particular 


The censures are as follows: (1) excommunication, (2) inter- 
dict, (3) suspension. An excommunication can affect physical 
persons only; wherefore, if it is inflicted on a moral body, it is 
understood to affect those individuals who coéperated in the 
offense. Interdict and suspension can be inflicted also on a 
community as a moral person. Excommunication and interdict 
may be inflicted on lay persons as well as on clerics; suspension 
is inflicted on clerics only; an interdict may be inflicted not only 
on persons, but also on places. An excommunication is always a 
censure; interdict and suspension can be either censures or 
vindicative penalties, but in case of doubt they are presumed to 
be censures (Canon 2255). 

After the general rules on censures (Canons 2241-2254), the 
Code of Canon Law speaks of the censures individually, but be- 
fore doing so it prefixes two preliminary Canons in which a few 
points applicable to all three kinds of censures are explained. All 
censures are penalties which deprive the one punished of spiritual 
goods and at times of temporal goods in so far as they are de- 
pendent on some spiritual office. Excommunication deprives a 
member of the Church of all the spiritual graces and blessings 
which come to those baptized in Christ through the Church which 
Christ has made the dispenser of the fruits of the redemption. If 
it is true in the reference to all ecclesiastical penalties that no 
personal penalty can be inflicted except for grave personal guilt, 
it is all the more true of excommunication, which is the severest 
of all penalties because it deprives a person of the greatest of all 
goods, viz., the life-giving union with the Church. That is why 
a diocese, parish, community or society is not excommunicated, 
but only the rebellious members of such a body are cut off from 
the spiritual life line that connects the baptized through the 
Church with Christ. Christ has willed it thus, saying: ‘As 
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the Father hath sent Me, I also send you” (John, xx. 21). The 
censures of interdict and suspension may be inflicted not only on 
individuals, but also on a number of people grouped together as 
a society, corporation, or other aggregate of persons. Even then 
it remains true that the individuals in that group or body who 
were guiltless are not personally interdicted (or, in the case of 
clerics, suspended), but they do lose the rights which the corpora- 
tion or body can perform only as a legal ecclesiastical corporation. 
Though the guiltless members do in that case suffer the curtail- 
ment of their spiritual rights or rights attached to the spiritual 
office or position, that sacrifice is demanded of them by the Church 
for the sake of the common weal. Every government, temporal or 
spiritual, requires at times special sacrifices of its faithful members 
so that it may proceed effectively against offenders and disturbers 
of the peace. 


Meaning of Various Terms in Connection with Censures 

In the following Canons, (1) the term divine offices implies 
those functions of the power of Orders which, by the institution of 
Christ or the Church, are ordained for divine cult, and can be 
performed by clerics only; (2) by the term of legal ecclesiastical 
acts are to be understood: holding the office of administrator of 
ecclesiastical goods, acting as judge, auditor, relator (proponent), 
defensor vinculi, promoter of justice (prosecutor), and promoter 
of the faith, notary and chancellor, cursor (messenger), apparitor 
(summoner), attorney and procurator in ecclesiastical trials; the 
office of sponsor in Baptism and Confirmation; voting in ecclesi- 
astical elections, and the exercise of the right of patronage 
(Canon 2256). 


Definition of Excommunication 


Excommunication is a censure by which one is excluded from 
the communion of the faithful with the consequences enumerated 
in the following Canons, which consequences are inseparable. 
It is also called anathema, especially when inflicted with the solem- 
nities described in the Pontificale Romanum (Canon 2257). 

Excommunication is a censure, and, as Canon 2255 stated, 
it is always a censure and cannot be inflicted as a vindicative 
penalty. Interdict and suspension may be used as vindicative 
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penalties. There is a great difference between a censure and a 
vindicative penalty. A censure lasts only so long as the offender 
persists in obstinacy, and he has a right to absolution as soon as he 
is willing to make amends for the offense that caused him to fall 
under censure. A vindicative penalty, on the contrary, is a 
penalty pure and simple for the expiation of the offense, and can 
be inflicted for a definite length of time (e.g., a year, six months, 
etc.); it will last so long irrespective of the repentance and amend- 
ment of the offender. 


““Excommunicatus tolerati’’ and ‘‘vitandus’’ 


Some excommunicated persons are vitandi, others foleratz. 
Nobody is a vitandus, unless (1) he is excommunicated by name 
by the Apostolic See, (2) the excommunication is publicly pro- 
claimed, and (3) in the decree or sentence it is expressly stated 
that he must be avoided. The only case in which one becomes an 
excommunicatus vitandus by the very fact of committing the crime 
is stated in Canon 2343, §1, n.1, vzz., laying violent hands on the 
person of the Roman Pontiff (Canon 2258). 

Under the law of the Decretals an excommunicated person 
was cut off from communion with the faithful, not only in reference 
to participation with them in divine services, but also in civil 
and political life. He practically became an outcast of humanity. 
Cardinal Lega writes that before the promulgation of the Con- 
stitution of Pope Martin V, “Ad evitanda’”’ (in the Council of 
Constance in 1418), all censured persons who were known to the 
people as censured, either through public knowledge of the fact 
or through the sentence of the ecclesiastical court, had to be 
avoided by the faithful in divine services as well as in civil and 
political life (‘‘Prelectiones in textum iuris canonici,’’ III, n. 100). 
Pope Martin V mitigated the rule to the extent that only no- 
torious attacks on the person of clerics made the offenders auto- 
matically excommunicati vitand1, and others were not to be con- 
sidered vitandt unless an ecclesiastical judge had specially and 
expressly published or denounced a person excommunicated. All 
others who were known to have incurred excommunication 
through offenses punished with that penalty were by that papal 
Constitution considered folerati, so that the faithful were per- 
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mitted to associate with them in the ordinary affairs of human 
life. 

Until the promulgation of the Constitution ‘“Apostolice 
Sedis’”” by Pope Pius IX on October 12, 1869, there was in Canon 
Law a major and a minor excommunication. The minor excom- 
munication was incurred by those who associated even in secular 
affairs with a person who was under major excommunication. 
After the Constitution of Pope Martin V, spoken of above, the 
minor excommunication was incurred by those only who associ- 
ated with an excommunicatus vitandus. The minor excommunica- 
tion deprived a person of the Sacraments and of the so-called 
passive vote in ecclesiastical elections (7.e., he could not be voted 
for). The Constitution ‘“‘Apostolice Sedis’’ did not mention the 
minor excommunication, and on December 5, 1883, the Holy 
Office declared that it had been abolished. A later Declaration 
of the same Sacred Congregation of August 2, 1893, said that, 
though the minor excommunication was abolished, it was by no 
means lawful to associate in any way with a person who had been 
nominatim excommunicated by the Supreme Pontiff. 

Under the Canon Law prior to the Code, one became an 
excommunicatus vitandus by pronouncement of the excommunica- 
tion and publication of the name of the censured person done by 
any competent ecclesiastical Superior or court. There is a Decree 
of the Holy Office to that effect reported by Cardinal Lega as of 
January 9, 1884 (“De Delictis et Penis,” n. 135). All canonists 
taught that not only those publicly excommunicated by the 
Holy See, but also those thus punished by or under the authority 
of the Ordinary, became excommunicati vitandi. The Code of 
Canon Law changes the former rule, so that nobody becomes an 
excommunicatus vitandus unless he is excommunicated by the 
Apostolic See—that is, by the Supreme Pontiff or any of the 
Sacred Congregations, Tribunals and Offices of the Holy See (cfr. 
Canon 7). Besides, the name of the one censured is to be publicly 
announced, and in the decree or sentence it must be expressly 
stated that he is to be considered an excommunicatus vitandus. 
Unless these formalities are observed, he is not a vitandus. The 
only exception to this rule is the crime of laying violent hands on 
the person of the Supreme Pontiff. 
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Excommunicated Persons Forbidden to Participate in 
Public Divine Worship 

Every excommunicated person is deprived of the right to assist 
at the divine offices, but not at the preaching of the word of God. 
If an excommunzcatus toleratus assists passively, it is not necessary 
to expel him; a vitandus should be expelled, or, if he cannot be 
expelled, the divine service must be stopped, provided it can be 
done without grave inconvenience. From active assistance, which 
entails some participation in celebrating the divine offices, not 
only an excommunicatus vitandus is to be barred, but also every 
excommunicated person whose excommunication was inflicted by 
a declaratory or condemnatory sentence, or whose excommunica- 
tion is otherwise notorious (Canon 2259). 

A Catholic who has incurred an excommunication through some 
offense punished by Canon Law with excommunication has no 
right to assist at divine services. Christians professing a religion 
different from the Catholic Faith are excommunicated by Canon 
Law, but apart from the excommunication they have no right to 
assist at divine services of the Catholic Church, because they are 
not members of the Church in so far as they do not belong to the 
Church as an organization and do not want to belong to it. In 
Canon Law we are not speaking of the union with the soul of 
the Church, but of the union with the visible body or organization 
of the Catholic Church. The passive presence of excommunicated 
persons, Catholics or separated Christians, may be tolerated at 
the divine services. Long before the promulgation of the Code 
of Canon Law it had become customary to permit members of 
the various Protestant denominations to assist at the divine 
services of the Catholic Church. The Code indirectly approves 
of the custom by permitting the faithful to suffer their passive 
assistance. What is meant by passive assistance? Any participa- 
tion in the liturgy of the Church such as serving at the altar, 
chanting the prayers of the liturgy at Holy Mass and other 
liturgical functions, reception of blessed ashes, candles, palms and 
the like (Holy Office, June 22, 1859; Gasparri, ‘‘Fontes,’’ IV, n. 
952), carrying lamps or candles in liturgical functions (Holy 
Office, November 20, 1850), but as to a Protestant playing the 
organ in a Catholic Church where it was difficult to get a Catholic 
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organist, the Holy Office said that it was permissible to employ 
him provided scandal or the danger of scandal be removed 
(February 23, 1820; Gasparri, ‘‘Fontes,’’ IV, n. 858). Various 
other points may be found discussed by the moralists (Noldin, 
“‘Theologia Moralis,”’ II, n. 37). 

Canon 2259 prescribes that every excommunicated person 
whose excommunication has been inflicted by a condemnatory or 
declaratory sentence, and every excommunicated person whose 
excommunication is notorious (2.e., publicly known to such an 
extent that the fact cannot be denied or concealed), is to be barred 
from all active participation of any kind in the divine services. 

An excommunicatus vitandus must be expelled from the place 
where divine services are to be conducted, and, if that be not 
possible, the divine services should be stopped if it can be done 
without grave inconvenience. Since under the law of the Code 
only the Holy See can make an offender an excommunicatus 
vitandus, there will be little or no occasion to apply this rule of 
Canon 2259. As the laws of the United States are at present, 
there would be no difficulty in ousting a person from a church or 
other sacred place, if those in charge object to his presence. 

Excommunication and Reception or Administration of 
Sacraments and Sacramentals 

§ 1. An excommunicated person may not receive the Sacra- 
ments; after a declaratory or condemnatory sentence he may not 
receive even the sacramentals. 

§ 2. With regard to the ecclesiastical burial of excommuni- 
cated persons, the precep’'s of Canon 1240 are to be observed 
(Canon 2260). 

Communication with the faithful and the Church in the 
Sacraments is one of the greatest prerogatives of the members of 
the Church. A person who has incurred excommunication is 
forbidden to receive the Sacraments even before the ecclesiastical 
authorities have pronounced his excommunication. The very 
fact that he knowingly broke a law to which the penalty of 
excommunication is attached in the form of latz sententiz renders 
him excommunicated at once without the need of a pronounce- 
ment on the part of his ecclesiastical Superior. He must abstain 
from the reception of the Sacraments, except when the excom- 
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munication has remained secret and he cannot abstain from the 
reception of the Sacraments without loss of his good reputation. 
For all cases in which absolution from censures latz sententiz 
is urgently needed, a well-disposed Catholic can easily get absolu- 
tion, because Canon 2254 authorizes every confessor to absolve 
from all and any censure Jatz sententiz, no matter in what manner 
they are reserved. It is needed only that the penitent be willing 
to make amends and do what the Church demands; the recourse 
to the authorities is to be made within a month and ordinarily 
through the confessor and without divulging the name of the 
penitent. 

If a person has been excommunicated by condemnatory or 
declaratory sentence of the competent ecclesiastical court or 
Superior, he is deprived not only of the Sacraments but also of 
the sacramentals of the Church. It is quite certain that the 
public reception of the sacramentals (e.g., blessed ashes, candles, 
etc.) at divine services is meant, not the private use of them. 
Besides, if the authorities of the Church have intervened and taken 
action against an excommunicated person, his excommunication 
becomes public by the sentence against him, and he must observe 
in his external conduct the restrictions that this penalty imposes 
on him until he has made due submission to the authority that 
pronounced the excommunication against him. 

Christian burial is to be denied to a person who has been ex- 
communicated by a condemnatory or declaratory sentence of 
excommunication. If such excommunicated person has given 
some signs of repentance before death, though no priest could be 
had or the priest arrived after the person had become unconscious 
or died, ecclesiastical burial is permitted by Canon 1240, § 1. 
To avoid scandal, it may be necessary to publish that the deceased 
had expressed his desire to be reconciled with the Church, for if 
the excommunication was publicly known he cannot be honored 
with Christian burial unless it is made known that he repented. 

Celebration of Mass and Administration of Sacraments 
by Excommunicated Priest 

§ 1. An excommunicated person may not licitly consecrate 
or administer the Sacraments except in the following cases: 

§ 2. Without prejudice to the rule of § 3 of this Canon, the 
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faithful may for any just reason ask the Sacraments and sacra- 
mentals from an excommunicated person especially if there is 
no other minister available, and the excommunicated person at 
their request may minister to them without any obligation to 
inquire into the reason for the request. 

§ 3. From a minister who is an excommunicatus vitandus, or 
who has been excommunicated by a declaratory or condemnatory 
sentence, the faithful may ask for sacramental absolution in 
accordance with Canons 882 and 2252 only in danger of death. 
Even in the case of danger of death, it is forbidden to approach 
such a minister for the other Sacraments and sacramentals, unless 
no other minister is available (Canon 2261). 

Canon 2261 supposes that the excommunication is publicly 
known, for when the excommunication is unknown to the people 
a priest may continue in the exercise of the sacred ministry to 
save his own reputation. If, however, his excommunication has 
become notorious, or if his Ordinary has pronounced sentence 
against him, he is forbidden to say Holy Mass and to administer 
the Sacraments. 

When it is known to the people that a priest has incurred 
excommunication, but his ecclesiastical Superior has not yet taken 
action against him, they may for any good reason ask him to 
administer to them Sacraments and sacramentals. Because of 
this concession made for the benefit of the people, the excommuni- 
cated priest is permitted, when requested, to administer the 
Sacraments, and he is not violating the censure and therefore 
does not incur irregularity. If he administers the Sacraments in the 
state of mortal sin, he is guilty of sacrilege; wherefore, it is a 
duty of conscience for him to put himself into the state of grace 
before he administers the Sacraments. 

A priest who has been pronounced an excommunicatus vitandus 
by the Holy See (no one else can declareany one a vitandus), and 
a priest who has been excommunicated by his Ordinary or the 
diocesan court, is not only forbidden to exercise the sacred min- 
istry but also loses his jurisdiction, so that he cannot give valid 
absolution. The only exception is absolution given to one in 
danger of death, because for the sake of the faithful the Church 
grants jurisdiction to every validly ordained priest in such a way 
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that no censure or other penalty incurred by the priest deprives 
him of jurisdiction over those who are in danger of death. They 
have this jurisdiction, even though another priest is present or 
could easily be called. The other Sacraments (Holy Viaticum 
and Extreme Unction) may not be received from such excom- 
municated priests unless no other priest can be had. 


Other Spiritual Favors Denied to the Excommunicated 


§ 1. An excommunicated person does not share in the in- 
dulgences, suffrages, or public prayers of the Church. 

§ 2. It is, however, not forbidden: (1) that the faithful 
pray for an excommunicated person privately; (2) that the 
priests apply Mass for him privately, provided scandal is avoided; 
but if he is a vitandus, Mass may be applied for his conversion 
only (Canon 2262). 

Excommunication means separation from communion with the 
Church. The graces and spiritual blessings which come to the 
members of the Church through the Church are not granted to 
excommunicated persons. Christ made His Church the dispenser 
of the divine favors gained for mankind by His work of redemp- 
tion (I Cor., iv. 1), and the Church must be a faithful and prudent 
dispenser of those spiritual blessings. Excommunicated persons 
are justly deprived of the Sacraments and sacramentals (Canon 
2260, § 1), and of the indulgences, suffrages and public prayers 
of the Church (Canon 2262, § 1), so long as they persist in opposi- 
tion to the Church. We have shown in commenting on Canon 
2254 how easy the Church has made reconciliation of the excom- 
municated, if the latter are sincere in their repentance. 

The concessions in favor of excommunicated persons granted 
in Canon 2262, § 2, are worthy of note. If the Church so desired, 
she could forbid private prayers and private application of Holy 
Mass for the excommunicated. However, it suffices for the main- 
tenance of ecclesiastical discipline to deprive the excommunicated 
persons of those things which are done by the Church in her 
official capacity as the delegate of Christ in the divine worship 
and the distribution of the divine favors. It is easy to understand 
why Canon 2262, § 2, permits private prayers of the faithful for 
the excommunicated. That private application of Holy Mass 
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for the excommunicated is permitted is difficult to understand, 
when one considers that every Mass, no matter how private or 
secret its celebration may be, is not only a private act of worship 
of the priest but also the great Sacrifice offered by the Church. 
The application of the fruits of the Mass by the priest has both 
a public and a private aspect. As a minister and representative 
of the Church, he must necessarily apply the Holy Mass according 
to the intention of the Church, through whose favor he was 
raised to the priesthood and through whose concession he is 
permitted to function as a priest of the Church. On the other 
hand, there is also an application of the Mass that is done by the 
priest as a private person, as one who offers a good work to God 
for the benefit, spiritual or temporal, of another person. In that 
sense the priest may offer the Mass for an excommunicated per- 
son, but he must take care that this is done privately, that is to 
say, without publicity. If perchance some few individuals know 
and if any astonishment is expressed over the action of the priest, 
let him explain the regulation of the Church to such person 
(privatim ac remoto scandalo). For an excommunicatus vitandus 
Holy Mass cannot be said, except to obtain for him the grace of 
conversion. 











Benediction To-Day, and Yesterday 
By WILLIAM SCHAEFERS, Litr.M. 


I 


Benediction as a distinct devotional service is quite different 
from Benediction as a mere adjunct to the Mass. It is certain 
that the former is superior. Its history extends back to the dawn 
of the fourteenth century. The desire of the devout faithful to 
gaze upon the consecrated Host at other times than during the 
Mass explains the origin of the service. 

Benediction as a mere adjunct to the Mass is of comparatively 
recent introduction. In the main, its origin may be traced to our 
modern efficiency complex, which encourages us to kill two birds 
with one stone whenever possible. Although we admit the su- 
periority of Benediction as a distinct service over Benediction as 
an adjunct of the Mass, our brusque American “practical way of 
doing things’’ decides the issue for us. Hence, we choose gen- 
erally to have Benediction after Mass. There is some tyranny 
in this procedure. For one thing, it pays little heed to the fitness 
of things. That Benediction as a distinct church service, held 
in the afternoon or evening, is more correct and commend- 
able than Benediction offered as a complement to the Mass, 
no one can deny. But our attitude on this point is simply— 
transeat! 

The mind of the Church in this matter is the same to-day as it 
was yesterday. She wishes us to conduct Benediction services in 
the afternoon or evening for the benefit of the devout who desire 
to venerate the Blessed Sacrament outside Mass, and who through 
their example of fervent piety may encourage the less devout to 
cultivate a devotion to the Blessed Sacrament. 


II 
Originally, attendance at Benediction was never intended to be 
an obligatory duty. The introduction of the service was not the 
result of a sudden or arbitrary conviction that the Blessed Sac- 


rament must be adored at times other than during the Mass. 
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The innovation came in answer to a wave of pious demands 
founded on the idea that special virtue and merit were attached 
to the act of gazing upon the Blessed Sacrament. The Church 
readily satisfied this pious demand. 

Moreover, the Benediction service originally included the reci- 
tation of prayers and, in particular, the singing of canticles in 
honor of the Blessed Virgin. In that greatest of centuries, the 
thirteenth, there existed guilds and confraternities whose members 
bound themselves by the obligation of singing canticles in the 
evening before a statue of Our Lady. These devotions were later 
enhanced by the exposition of the Blessed Sacrament, when Bene- 
diction became a popular form of church service; Benediction 
lent additional solemnity to what we may call the sodality devo- 
tions of the earlier centuries. 

But the colorful, significant background and the ratio of the 
service of Benediction are ignored by the modern custom of 
“Benediction after Mass.’’ We mention these things not be- 
cause we believe that we can frame enough charges against the 
custom of holding Benediction after Mass to weaken or supplant 
it; the custom is of too long standing and too widespread in this 
country to be affected by anything that an individual may have 
to say on the subject. Our attitude is not one of hostile criti- 
cism, although it may be construed as such by some readers. 
Rather our attitude is one of reverential love for the ancient tra- 
ditions and practices in which the Benediction service was cradled, 
and we are endeavoring to show how far we have departed from 
them. 


Ill 


It is my belief that: (1) we excuse ourselves for having prac- 
tically abolished the afternoon or evening Benediction service on 
rather flimsy grounds; and (2) the ‘Benediction after Mass’ 
program cannot be carried out without creating some incongruous 
situations. . 


As to the first point, why Benediction is given after Mass, the 
usual answer is: ‘“Why ask the people to leave their homes for 
the second time on Sundays? Why the extra trip to the church? 
Besides, not many will come for the Benediction service in the 
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afternoon or evening. Therefore, the practical thing to do is to 
give Benediction after Mass, when the majority of the congrega- 
tion is present.’’ Our practical way of doing things is founded 
on the principle: ‘Benediction for the many rather than for the 
few.”” But in acting on this principle the character of the Bene- 
diction service is changed, changed from a distinct Benediction 
service introduced to satisfy the pious hunger of the devout for 
an opportunity to venerate the Blessed Sacrament outside the 
Mass and made an adjunct to the Mass—and more or less obliga- 
tory for the whole congregation. 

In view of the incongruities created, it is difficult to understand 
how, in spite of our desire to make Benediction a blessed service 
for the many, we ever established the custom. For the incon- 
gruities resulting from adding Benediction to the Mass are many, 
and some are downright ridiculous. In the first place, our theol- 
ogy plainly tells us that the Mass, supremest thing in the Church, 
can never have a climax. Yet, we deliberately tack Benediction 
on to the Mass—and are content to wink at the fact that in this 
way Benediction comes as an anti-climax to the Supreme Sacrifice! 
Our appreciation of the fitness of things in the sanctuary ought 
to make us rebel against the idea of Benediction after Mass. But 
we are not disturbed. We regularly schedule Benediction as an 
anti-climax to the holiest, grandest Sacrifice on earth. Not only 
that, but the faithful come to think that Benediction is a proper 
climax to the Mass—and we, who ought to teach them that the 
Mass cannot have a climax, say nothing! 

The faithful are kept in their pews, many of them against their 
own wishes, and the children that grew restive during the Mass 
grow now still more restless, and the patience of mothers with babies 
is strained to the breaking point. The High Mass, the announce- 
ments and the sermon have taken a full hour or more, when the 
celebrant finally turns, faces the people, then sings in a loud, clear 
voice: ‘‘Ite, Missa est’’ (Go, the Mass has ended). But the con- 
gregation may not depart; it must remain for Benediction. The 
writer—and no doubt some of our readers have had the same ex- 
perience—has seen pastors who, standing at the rear of the church, 
drive the people back to their pews as they start to leave after 
the Last Gospel. 
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IV 

The custom of giving Benediction after Mass sinks consider- 
ably in our esteem when we analyze the situation. We may even- 
tually do away with it. There are bishops who discourage Bene- 
diction after Mass; there are indeed bishops who will not even 
have Benediction after Confirmation services. And there are 
priests eager to see the faithful come more frequently to church, 
and a Benediction service in the afternoon or evening is their hope 
for accomplishing this. Despite our ‘practical’? way of doing 
things, we may repent some day and restore the Benediction serv- 
ice to its rightful place in the curriculum of parish services. And 
what an improvement that will be! For then the long lonesome 
day of the Prisoner in the Tabernacle will be broken. In mid- 
afternoon or in the evening when the shadows have gathered, 
the devout will go to the House of the Lord to gaze on Him with 
piety and fervor, to join in the Benediction prayers, and perhaps 
even to sing canticles. Then shall we see the blessed, rich Bene- 
diction service proceed unhurried and unruffled, restored to its 
old beauty and solemnity of devotion. 











A Method of Instruction 


By STANLEY B. JAMES 


It is with no little trepidation that, as a layman, I venture to 
offer a suggestion regarding a matter which is the peculiar concern 
of the priesthood. Instead, however, of wasting time in apologies 
for so doing, it will be better if I plunge into my subject. If what 
I have to say proves worthy of a hearing, references to my status 
become superfluous. 

The general method of instruction for those about to enter 
the Church is, I presume, much the same as it was in my own 
case. I was taken seriatim through the Catechism, with a running 
commentary and explanation of such parts as called for amplifica- 
tion. As far as language can make plain the transcendent mysteries 
of the Faith, they were made plain. When my instructor had 
finished, I had before me a clearly marked map of Catholic 
doctrine. 

It is, however, the whole point of this article that a map has, 
for purposes of instruction, certain disadvantages. It is a flat 
surface which ignores what may be called the perspective of the 
subject. The order of treatment in the Catechism is according 
to logic. It is a rational order, and this is what a picture of the 
landscape, as opposed to a map, might obscure. In a picture the 
farm-house in the foreground will be more prominent than the 
sun, the corn-field may arrest more attention than the all-encom- 
passing sky. The need to take into account the standpoint of the 
supposed spectator obliges the artist to ignore the order de- 
manded by physical science. But, if this is true, it is also true 
that the picture is more alive than the map. The observer is 
enabled to approach the subject in a manner more likely to kindle 
his interest and awaken his curiosity than if it were presented 
after the manner of a blue-print. The blue-print can be consulted 
afterwards, if necessary, but we are dealing with one who is at 
the elementary stages of inquiry. 

The method here suggested is not, I believe, altogether new to 
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pedagogy. There are teachers who prefer to start teaching 
geography by describing the relation of the street in which the 
school is situated to the rest of the town, proceeding then to 
indicate the position of this particular town to other parts of the 
country, and so on. Or the instructor may even take his class 
for a ramble, encouraging his pupils to trace the course of some 
local stream till it merges in a river; by this means he is enabled 
to talk with more likelihood of being understood, concerning the 
entire river-system of which the humble stream forms an in- 
significant part. If the subject be history, a similar method may 
be employed. Instead of beginning with some remote period alien 
to the the child’s imagination, it may be found wise to start with 
the events chronicled in the day’s newspaper—the coronation, 
election or war that, at the time, is occupying public attention. 
From these current events one may proceed backwards through 
the centuries. By this means, appeal is made to what is con- 
temporary and concrete. Instead of a static world, the learner 
enters one that throbs with living interest. Truth that otherwise 
might appear dead and of merely academic value will then be seen 
to have a practical bearing on his own life and to be intimately 
related to the familiar world of everyday experience. 

Now, there is one feature of the Catholic life which comes, so 
to speak, right down into the streets in which we live, and that 
particular feature happens to be the one which provides the best 
approach to the whole realm of Catholic Truth. The offering of 
the Holy Sacrifice in the Mass takes us to the very heart of the 
Church. It is the peak-point from which is to be gained a bird’s- 
eye view of the whole country. There is not a clause in the 
Catechism which cannot be related to it. This is that great Act 
of Worship in which both heaven and earth join. The ganglion 
of spiritual nerves which ramify through the Catholic system is 
found here. Devotion to the Blessed Sacrament is not the cult of 
devotional specialists; it is that which we are all under an obliga- 
tion to share. As we join with the faithful in this supreme Act 
of Worship, we find ourselves in the main street of the City of God. 
Nothing here is provincial or sectarian or individualistic. The 
manner in which the whole realm of Catholic theology and the 
whole practice of ecclesiasticism is centered here, best exemplifies 
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the fact that Catholicism really is a system and not a fortuitous 
growth. This is not like the chance point of view seized on by 
the artist for its picturesqueness. The choice of the Mass as 
the approach to the whole realm of Catholicism is nothing so 
accidental, but is dictated by a profound wisdom. The teacher 
who selects this as his starting point need not fear that he will be 
giving undue emphasis to some local or temporary phase of the 
Catholic life, or shutting out from view some important aspect 
of the subject. The Mass gives him an outlook which accords with 
what is most universal and abiding in the Catholic experience. 
The perspective in which he views the scene is that of the faithful 
in all places and at all times. 

But though the Mass has this universal character, it is as a 
contemporary fact that it presents the work of our Redemption. 
The Crucifixion took place over nineteen hundred years ago, but 
the Holy Sacrifice was offered on our local altars this very morn- 
ing. It is as much an event of the day as anything reported in the 
newspaper. The building in which it took place is presumably a 
familiar object to the inquirer and probably in close proximity to 
the room in which he is being instructed. He must be taught, of 
course, to see it in this light. His mind must be disabused of the 
notion that this is merely the repetition of some ancient ritualistic 
performance, and the true nature of the Sacrament explained. 
One of the most wholesome shocks the present writer, accustomed 
to a form of worship which only commemorated century-old 
events, ever received was that occasioned by the realization that 
in Catholic worship something supernatural actually happened 
to-day. It brought the Gospel story right out of the dim past 
into a living present. One of the deepest prejudices against the 
Church is that it is but an interesting anachronism belonging to 
remote times but unrelated to the fierce conflicts and sordid 
actualities of the present. The effect was like that which might 
be produced on a child when it learned that the stream running 
by his own door flowed eventually into the sea the romance of 
which haunted his nightly dreams. 

Though the Church is itself “‘the Body of Christ’”’ and is an 
historic fact conditioned by time and space, its very vastness is 
apt to make it seem remote. The visibility of the Church Militant 
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may be accepted in theory without entering deeply into our ex- 
perience. But in the Mass this vast and intricate system is 
focused at a single dazzling point. In the humble parish priest 
who celebrates is resident all the authority of Rome. In him the 
Church, which occupies so large a place in history and whose 
representatives are scattered all over the world, is incarnated. 
Humanly speaking, he may be insignificant, but in his official 
capacity he embodies the authority of the mightiest institution 
known to men and is the vice-regent of Heaven itself. 

But the Act of Worship wherein the priest occupies the foremost 
place is that of the whole congregation. The Catholic, no matter 
how humble his station, is entitled to take part in the most 
awesome of mysteries. In the worship of his Church he is neither 
the passive auditor of a discourse nor the idle spectator of a 
ritualistic performance, but an active participant in the offering 
of the Holy Sacrifice. That fact suggests a still further ground 
of appeal. The Mass enlists our insignificant selves in a definite 
action which brings us into the immediate presence of God. And 
it is in doing or even in the prospect of doing that we learn. The 
realm of politics may be unreal to us and its personalities but dim 
figures until we become aware that we are ourselves eligible to 
vote. The meaning of the State, the duties of the subject, the 
problems which the tax-payer and voter has to solve, remain 
unreal abstractions until we stand on the threshold of active 
citizenship. If it is thought which leads to action, it is no less 
action which stimulates thought. The speculative, for most of us, 
is dependent on the practical. Give me some share in government 
and at once I become interested in the questions which the func- 
tion of governing raises. Now, it isin the Mass that the theory of 
Catholicism is translated into the terms of personal and practical 
action. It is that in which we exercise our rights and privileges as 
citizens of the City of God. The best incentive to acquire a work- 
ing knowledge of the City, its institutions and customs, and of the 
the character of its Founder is the fact that we ourselves are to 
take part in its activities. Instruction in the Faith regarded as 
preparation for the exercise of these rights and privileges gives it 
an interest of the most stimulating kind. 

Considering as a whole the suggestion made in the foregoing, 
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must we not admit that it was in this way that Christianity was 
first taught by the Divine Teacher? The method of instruction 
adopted by Jesus was fundamentally different from that of 
Plato or Aristotle. Nothing could have been less like a philo- 
sophical school or theological seminary than the band of young 
men, travel-worn but eager, who followed the Incarnate Son of 
God along the sheep tracks and pilgrim paths of Galilee, observing 
His actions and gleaning hints of ineffable mysteries from His 
casual speech. He Himself was the Subject taught in this way- 
side ‘‘school.’’ Always He kept their minds close to the con- 
temporary fact. ‘‘Who do ye say that I am?’ He asked once, 
but the question was implicit in the whole of His thought-provok- 
ing career. Definitions might follow. The systematic presenta- 
tion of the Truth in creedal statement and catechism would be 
inevitably developed later. But the starting-point was the living 
Christ. He was not only the Teacher; He was also the Lesson. 
In Him they might see the Father. Where He was present, they 
learned, there was the Church, though it might consist of only two 
or three. He was the Truth and the Way to the Truth. Because 
He was flesh and blood, He afforded to those who, also, were 
flesh and blood access to the invisible. He compelled the exercise 
of faith in Himself, and by that means provoked thought. 

The Blessed Sacrament perpetuates Christ’s Incarnation. It 
is the point of contact between heaven and earth, the nexus 
which joins the known and the unknown, the focal Center of the 
Church’s life. Does it seem unreasonable to suggest that instruc- 
tion in the Faith should begin there, and that to this central 
fact could and should be related all that it is necessary for the 
catechumen to know? 








Modern Testing 
By Pau E. CAMPBELL, A.M., Litt. D., LL.D. 


A famous English poet has warned us not to be too ready to 
accept the new, nor too loath to reject the old. There are those 
among educators to-day who think rather of the first counsel of 
the poet than of the second when they consider the modern testing 
movement. Yet, it may be fair to say that modern testing has 
progressed to such a point that we need no longer look askance 
atit. Ithas proved values. It has come tostay; we must study 
and evaluate it. 

The conservative educator who dislikes to part with old friends 
in the way of testing devices, takes courage in the thought 
that modern testing may be used as a supplement to the tradi- 
tional program so dear to his heart. It has been pointed out that 
the essay type of examination cannot be scrapped, that it fulfills 
certain important functions not served by the new type of tests. 
There is no doubt, however, that a modern testing program con- 
tributes to the solution of many administrative and instructional 
problems confronting educators to-day. 

The standard intelligence test is the sound basis of a testing 
program. This form of test is designed to discover what a child 
is capable of learning, not what he has actually learned. It is 
not always easy to differentiate clearly between knowledge and 
intelligence, but the framer of the test rigidly excludes items whose 
answers depend upon specific training peculiar to certain groups. 
A test of intelligence may include only those things which are 
common to the experience of the group being measured. Thus, 
the tying of a bow knot may seem at first blush to be the product 
of specific training peculiar to a group—therefore, an achieve- 
ment—but the test-builder looks upon that skill as representing 
an experience common to children of the seven-year group. If 
the seven-year-old cannot tie the knot, there is indication that 
his intelligence is below the level of his age group. We assume 
that intelligence develops continuously from a zero point at birth 
to its highest peak at maturity. There is rapid increase in the 
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first five years. From that point to the eighteenth year the dif- 
ferences are less marked but measurable. The better perfor- 
manices of experimental groups at the successive age levels reveal 
the development of intelligence. Research students in testing 
do not presume to define an exact limit in the development of 
intelligence. The good test discriminates between the various 
age levels at least to the age of eighteen. 

We find the distribution of intelligence comparable to that of 
nearly every measurable human trait. The accepted normal curve 
of distribution rates approximately half of all individuals as 
possessing average intelligence. This group stands between two 
other equal groups, one of superior intelligence and the other of 
inferior intelligence. A further distinction rates 12 per cent of 
each of these two latter groups as extremes—4.e., of very superior 
and very inferior intelligence, respectively. Thus, of any un- 
selected group 50 per cent have average intelligence, 25 per cent 
superior intelligence, and 25 per cent inferior intelligence. Only 
three in every hundred rate as very superior, only three in every 
hundred as very inferior. The lines of demarcation are in a 
measure arbitrary, but they are sufficiently accurate for practical 
purposes. The good intelligence test will discriminate between 
the average and the superior group, between the average and the 
inferior group, and will show approximately half of the children of 
a given age group to have average intelligence, and about half 
to possess inferior or superior capacity. 

In the beginning of testing psychologists tested only a single 
ability as a measure of intelligence. Tests of other abilities were 
devised from time to time. Binet tried to include in his scale a 
variety of situations calling into play as large a number as pos- 
sible of the components of intelligence. His test measures the 
capacity of the pupil to pay attention, to exercise judgment, to 
reason, to remember as the need arises, and thus gives a very 
adequate notion of his intelligence. The composite rating is 
obviously a superior index of the pupil’s general mental capacity. 
The work of Binet has made him the great exponent of mental 
testing. 

Yet, it is but fair to concede that the score made in the best 
current mental test can give only an approximate notion as to the 
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brightness or dullness of the testee. Many factors go to make 
up intelligence. Performance on a limited number of tasks can- 
not definitely determine the degree of intelligence. Many tests 
appearing with high claims have been found to lack validity and 
reliability. Of the factors affecting reliability some are objective, 
others subjective. Among factors of the first type Symonds 
includes the directions for giving a test, objectivity in scoring, 
chance in getting the correct answers, and the inclusion of catch 
questions. It is obvious that any or all of these factors may af- 
fect the accuracy of a score. The physical, mental, or emotional 
condition of the subject, and the varying speed and accuracy with 
which pupils work, are factors of the subjective type. The 
physical, mental and emotional condition of the pupil may and 
does vary from day to day and from hour to hour; this factor 
alone causes marked variation in successive scores of some pupils. 
At any given time many pupils may be at the low ebb of their 
ability. The measure applied at such a time is unreliable, be- 
cause it is not a true index of the average or normal ability. 

Those most familiar with tests have been most moderate in 
their claims. Others, less versed but more enthusiastic, seem to 
view the test as an infallible measuring device. The most ef- 
fective use of tests is possible only when their limitations are 
recognized, conceded and understood. The task of measuring 
the capacity to learn or the results of teaching is much more diffi- 
cult and intricate than, for instance, the concrete problem of 
finding the area of a square. The complex functions of intelli- 
gence are hard to isolate; we cannot measure them as we measure 
the length, breadth and thickness of a geometric solid. Many 
tests claim to measure functions or achievements or skills, but 
close study reveals that the devices employed give little warrant 
of validity. 

Webb and Shotwell give the example of testing the degree of 
comprehension in silent reading. Bodily posture and facial 
expression may give some indication of a degree of comprehension, 
but these observable evidences are not measurable and far from 
infallible. Various tests purport to measure comprehension 
through written answers to relevant questions, through drawings 
calculated to reveal understanding of material read, or through 
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the analysis of short paragraphs. Each of these three devices 
may be invalid. How can we be sure of the degree of suggestion 
given the pupil in the wording of the test questions? The re- 
quirement of making drawings will test much more than his 
ability to comprehend, and may perhaps be an unfair index of 
his degree of comprehension. The “short paragraph’ method 
sets up an artificial situation in which the pupil may not measure 
up to the standard of comprehension in a more natural reading 
situation. The truth of this comment is evident from the fact 
that pupils have failed miserably in a first test of this type, but 
succeeded well when they had accustomed themselves to the 
artificial reading situation presented by a succession of short 
paragraphs on unrelated subjects. 

The same strictures apply also to many other achievement tests 
and also to intelligence tests. As previously noted, performance 
on a limited number of tasks cannot measure all the components 
of intelligence. Yet, we feel that in standard tests we have hit 
upon excellent measuring instruments in the field of education. 
Further study, research and experimentation will free both intelli- 
gence and achievement tests of certain defects. For the present 
we must rest content to say that they are a vast improvement over 
former methods of measurement. 

The standard test does not suffer any loss through an analysis 
of its limitations. In the first place, a test of intelligence gives 
only a picture of the intellectual side of life, and does not purport 
to measure all of the subject’s mentality. The school must take 
into consideration all the emotional and volitional life of the 
child. Every experienced teacher knows that many bright 
children fail signally in their school work because they are mal- 
adjusted to the school situation. There is an emotional or voli- 
tional lack of adjustment. The best intelligence test may reveal 
nothing of this difficulty. All the skill of the psychiatrist must 
be called into play. Here is a situation in which the individual 
intelligence test is much superior to the group intelligence test. 
The skillful examiner will employ the principles of psychiatry 
in the administration of the individual intelligence test, and per- 
haps discover the emotional or volitional factors that in a given 
case have resulted in the maladjustment of the pupil. 
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Problem children are not always dull, or perhaps we should say 
it is not always the dull child who presents the greatest problem. 
The bright pupil may be the problem, a constant source of con- 
fusion in the classroom. Special study of such a recalcitrant by 
a skilled teacher makes possible the adjustment that will give the 
pupil a proper outlook and remove him from the ranks of the 
problem children of the school. No intelligence test can supply 
the information to solve such problems. We may never be able 
to devise a test that will give a complete picture of the child’s 
mentality. 

It is scarcely correct to say that the non-discovery of special 
aptitudes or talents is a limitation of the intelligence test. The 
test is simply not devised to discover these special aptitudes and 
talents, though the questions asked of testers by parents and 
teachers seem to indicate expectation of such a finding. There 
are other tests constructed precisely for this purpose—the special 
aptitude tests of which we have previously spoken; the intelli- 
gence test makes no claim to any such function. 

By the same token, the mental test does not predict what use 
will be made of intelligence. It measures what a child is capable 
of doing, and predicts with fair accuracy what he can achieve in 
school work. Prediction of actual achievement is beyond the 
scope of the mental test. The good testing program provides 
other tests to measure achievement, and studies carefully the 
correlation between intelligence and achievement in individual 
cases. The parish school principal and teacher do not forget the 
corruption of human nature consequent upon original sin as a 
possible factor in the failure of pupils to achieve as they should. 
The teacher who is at all a student of human nature expects on 
occasion to meet with laziness, heedlessness and other byproducts 
of original sin. The testing program may offer nothing as a 
remedy, but it may reveal the need for sterner disciplinary meas- 
ures in dealing with a given individual—for the good of the 
individual and for the good of the school ‘society of which he is a 
member. 

Just as mental tests do not purport to reveal special talents, 
neither do they provide an adequate basis for vocational and 
educational guidance. The successful pursuit of any school 
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subject or any vocation depends upon a large number of factors 
of which intelligence is but one. When we attempt to measure 
intelligence, we do not at the same time measure other factors 
vital to success in a given subject or vocation. The mental 
test gives no index of physical traits, sociability, special aptitudes, 
interest, effort, and the many other intangible factors of great 
importance. He who seeks to guide adequately must supplement 
the findings of the mental test. | 

Finally, the mental test cannot be used as a sole norm in the 
classification of pupils. The folly of such a procedure is readily 
apparent. Other factors are of great importance, notably health 
and social development. A pupil may have the mental capacity 
to do the work of the sixth grade, for instance, but be physically 
unable to use his mental capacity. The principal and the teacher 
must guard against the mistake of allowing very bright children 
to get out of step with their contemporaries. Rapid promotion 
from grade to grade, though perhaps justified on the score of 
ability and achievement, frequently results in social maladjust- 
ment. The wise administrator takes cognizance of such factors 
as effort, health, sociability, interest and the like, in the grouping 
of children for instructional purposes. 

It remains to say something of the more serious of the avowed 
limitations of achievement tests. These tests are devised to 
measure the pupil’s mastery of subject-matter. Of themselves 
they do this and nothing more. Greene and Jorgensen, in ““The 
Use and Interpretation of Educational Tests,” call the achieve- 
ment test an educational motometer: ‘‘In the long run a test may 
be considered as an educational motometer. It reveals the tem- 
perature of the water in the automobile radiator. It does not 
change the motor oil, nor add water to the cooling system. If 
the motor is running hot, it merely indicates that fact.’’ The 
implication is clear. The teacher uses the achievement test to 
the best effect when he diagnoses the findings of the test and takes 
this diagnosis as a guide in the further instruction of the pupil. 

We have found that intelligence tests do not measure all of the 
child’s mentality. It is equally true that present achievement 
tests do not measure all the outcomes of teaching. Skill in the 
tool subjects, such as reading, arithmetic and spelling, lends itself 
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to easy measurement. Ideals, attitudes and habits are equally 
important outcomes of teaching. They are less tangible, and 
do not lend themselves readily to measurement. Efforts to 
measure the factors that make for character have been unimpres- 
sive. Current achievement tests stress the mastery of subject- 
matter. This emphasis may give even the Christian teacher a 
distorted outlook. The great and unchanging aim of Christian 
education is the development of character. The mastery of 
school subjects is desirable, but the end of all true education is the 
formation of character. 

Finally, we note a limitation of achievement tests that is so 
obvious that it seems superfluous to make mention of it. They 
cannot be interpreted properly apart from mental capacity. The 
testing program we have recommended calls first for an estimate 
of mental capacity, and secondly for an accurate measurement of 
achievement for the express purpose of determining the cor- 
relation of intelligence and achievement. Any study of achieve- 
ment without this correlation is valueless. High scores may im- 
press the casual observer, but they do not necessarily indicate 
good teaching. 

Webb and Shotwell give an example that makes clear the possi- 
bility of mistakes. Certain investigators had observed the ease 
and rapidity with which a group of children learned to read, and 
at once pronounced in favor of the system of teaching reading 
used by their teacher. The teacher was not deceived. An intel- 
ligence test, previously administered, had revealed that this group 
of pupils was of exceptionally high caliber mentally. The teacher 
knew at the very beginning of her teaching that this group would 
learn to read rapidly by any method, in spite of the method if 
not because of it. The investigators had formed a snap judgment. 
They had not called for all the evidence. 

The detached items of information supplied by the various 
- factors in the testing program may be individually of little value. 
When these items are properly assembled and correlated, the 
testing program can give the maximum of guidance in administra- 
tion and instructional procedure. 











The First Friday and Children’s Confessions 
By M. V. KEL Ly, C.S.B. 


The First Friday is not what it used to be. In city congrega- 
tions the number of adults approaching the Sacraments on the 
first Friday of the month is proportionately smaller. The num- 
ber who plan to make the nine first Fridays is also notably di- 
minished. 

Just the contrary should have been expected. Compared with 
a generation ago, the number of frequent communicants has in- 
creased immensely, a circumstance which, it was presumed, would 
swell the attendance on the morning of the first Friday. This 
expectation has not been realized. 

In casting about for an explanation of this regrettable turn in 
affairs one is tempted to ask whether a falling off in devotion to 
the Sacred Heart has become manifest. Has the practice of the 
nine first Fridays lost something of its former appeal through a 
loss of faith in the promises which had so much influence in pro- 
moting this devotion? Or has the devotion been less urgently 
stressed from the pulpit? 

Any one or all of these reasons may partially account for the 
decline, but there is in evidence another cause conceivably more 
potent. The first Friday has in many places ceased to be recog- 
nized as a day of devotion to the Sacred Heart. In the minds of 
the great majority it has become the day when children go to 
Confession and Communion. Most likely, none of us realize to 
what extent this notion is becoming rooted in the minds of our 
people. Yet, how could it be otherwise? From the pulpit, the 
school, not to speak of the impression conveyed by general prac- 
tice, children’s confessions on the eve of the first Friday is what is 
always stressed. It is the one purpose especially associated with 
this day. It is the task pastors and assistants see awaiting them 
as the day comes around; schools are given over to it; parents 
and adult members of the family find little pressure exerted to 
secure their turning out also. 

The origin of the new custom and the defense for its continu- 
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ance is, of course, the advisability of having those armies of 
children out of the way when crowds are besieging the confes- 
sionals on Saturday. 

To meet this situation why not choose some other day in the 
month? Why not select a particular feast each month, a practice 
which for children would have the additional benefit of recogniz- 
ing important feasts and cultivating the devotion these feasts are 
intended to inspire? Thus, beginning with the school year, a 
feast in each month might be suggested as follows: 


rrr Nativity B.V.M. 
Se rs Rosary. 

I koa b Vow tcwe All Souls’ Day. 

NN er os eae tees The Immaculate Conception. 
EO a ne Epiphany. 

EE a s:nbiae dae ste tiell Our Lady of Lourdes. 
ee St. Joseph. 

SR tiie gickscik waned Holy Thursday (usually in this month). 
re aain.ho heeds a « Aan Ascension Thursday. 

SRT rere ee Sacred Heart. 

Da cchdpeenwees basal The Precious Blood or Visitation B.V.M. 
Rs cntneedunese sued Assumption B.V.M. 


But against the adoption of this plan as well as the continuing 
of our present first Friday practice I should personally be dis- 
posed to argue uncompromisingly ; keeping in view the children’s 
welfare alone, neither plan is the most desirable. That we are all 
creatures of habit is universally accepted—a fortiori, children. 
We must, therefore, make it our endeavor, not merely to afford 
children an opportunity of receiving the Sacraments, but to form 
in them life-lasting habits of receiving the Sacraments. What 
they can keep up when school days are over, is what they must 
be habituated to doing now. And we all understand that in 
after life only a very small fraction of these boys and girls can be 
prevailed upon to go to Confession on the eves of feasts or first 
Fridays. As even the most faithful will then elect to go on Satur- 
day, why not have them go on Saturday now? In our present 
order of things almost every parish could reserve at least the last 
Saturday afternoon of the month for children. 

There is another reason still more urgent. Children should set 
out for Confession, not from the school, but from their homes. 
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They should be sent to Confession—or rather taken to Confes- 
sion—not by the Sisters but by their parents or some older mem- 
ber of the family. 

In theory no one pretends to hold otherwise, but we try to de- 
fend our practice to the contrary with the old hackneyed phrase: 
“The parents would not look after it.” But we forget to add 
that, if the parents seem indisposed or delinquent in this, it is 
chiefly because we do not allow or train them to do their part. 
We have taken it completely out of their hands and given it over 
to the school. They are actually excluded from the exercise of 
their most sacred duty as parents. 

Nor are we remedying matters by stepping in and taking the 
place of the parents. Neither pastor nor Sisters can take the 
place of parents; noonecan. Instead, as pastors we have a duty 
at once very definite and very serious. Admitting that a certain 
number of parents in every parish are utterly negligent regarding 
the religious training of their children, have we any more urgent 
obligation than to make the most energetic efforts to bring such 
parents to a realization of their duty? We have not, it is true, 
had much success in this up to the present; but, honestly, must 
we not acknowledge that, apart from an occasional reminder 
from the pulpit, we have done very little about it? If among 
their week-day tasks pastors and assistants would spend as much 
time on this matter as they generously devote to the parish 
school, there would be real hope for a marked improvement. 








Communications from Our Readers 


Second National Catechetical Congress 


On October 3-6, 1936, under the auspices of the Confraternity of 
Christian Doctrine, the second National Catechetical Congress will be 
held in New York City. The meetings will be at the Waldorf-Astoria 
Hotel and at the Cathedral College. Presiding over the Congress will 
be His Eminence, Patrick Cardinal Hayes, Archbishop of New York. 
His Excellency, the Apostolic Delegate, will be in attendance. 

A letter recently received by the Most Rev. Bishop Edwin V. O’Hara 
contains a special indorsement from the Holy Father personally, con- 
veyed through Cardinal Pacelli, for the preparations being made for this 
Congress. It is seldom that the Holy Father has thus given his approval 
to the preparations for an event. 

All phases of religious instruction work will be considered; bishops, 
priests, religious and laity will be in attendance. 

Provision can be made for Sisters who wish to attend by addressing 
Rev. William R. Kelly, 23 E. 51st Street, New York City. 

A special catechetical exhibit has been arranged. The various dioceses 
are contributing samples of the work done. 

Departmental meetings will deal with study clubs, vacation schools, 
high schools, home visitors, and other phases of Confraternity work. 

Complete programs are now available, and can be obtained by ad- 
dressing the National Center of the Confraternity of Christian Doctrine, 
N.C.W.C., 1312 Massachusetts Ave., N. W., Washington, D. C. 


F. A. Wasa, O.S.B. 


Spiritual Bouquet for the Holy Father 


The Catholic Boys’ Brigade is gathering a Spiritual Bouquet for His 
Holiness, Pope Pius XI, to console him in his anguish caused by the 
troubles in Spain and elsewhere. In a radiogram, received at Brigade 
Headquarters, 316 West 85th Street, New York City, the Holy Father 
intimates that he is overjoyed by the prospect of many intercessions. 
The Bouquet is gathered throughout the nation. The result, together 
with expressions of Ordinaries and other dignitaries, will be inserted in a 
de-luxe cover for presentation to the Pope. The appeal of the Prayer 
Crusade is indicated by the fact that 25,600 prayers were pledged in the 
returns of the first day. The success seems to be insured, since the Holy 
Father grants His ‘‘paternal Apostolic Blessing to all who take part in 
this Holy Crusade.”’ 


KILIAN J. HENNRICH, O.M.CapP. 
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Use of ‘‘Co-redemptrix’”’ in Papal Documents 


Reverend Editors: 

In reply to my well-informed and courteous critic let me express my 
sincere regret that I placed the term “‘co-redemptrix’’ in the same cate- 
gory with “‘redemptrix.”” It would appear that only the latter deserves 
to be avoided as novel, erroneous and smacking of heathenism. For- 
tunately few Catholic writers have used it. 

The word ‘‘co-redemptrix,’’ even though it might be said to be apt 
and must be said to be theologically sound and legitimate, is not an 
exact and precise equivalent for “‘subordinate associate in the Redemp- 
tion.”” To some English-speaking people as well as to some German 
theologians (notably Pohle), the term whenever used simply as a title 
and when unmodified by the context seemed to convey the possible 
connotation of equality, but it must be admitted that the mere prefix 
“co” does not necessarily carry this connotation even in other English 
and German words. The fear of offending the non-Catholic mind in 
more or less Protestant countries influenced the opposition to this title. 
Naturally this ‘prejudice’ was augmented by the more radical prejudice 
against the Mother of God existing in the so-called Protestant countries. 
Many Catholic writers saw no compelling reason to estrange Protestants 
more than need be. Perhaps this might be the reason why two out of 
the three Decrees of the Holy Office which employed the term expressly 
were recorded in Italian. At any rate, the mere use of the word in 
official Decrees is not equivalent to a title of address, nor to a precise 
definition of the term, nor to an infallible declaration of doctrine. 

At no time did the present writer doubt the doctrine of Mary’s sub- 
ordinate, though direct and formal, association in the work of Redemp- 
tion, nor did he ever deny or question Mary’s unique position and unique 
mediation. Hence, he feels somewhat hurt at the unnecessary flare for 
truth assumed by his critic, as if the writer had gainsaid the common 
teaching of the Church. The plain fact is that he had merely intended 
to express his opinion that the term should be avoided, and that the doc- 
trine should preferably be expressed in other terms. The writer was 
concerned only with the term, not with the doctrine conveyed by the 
term. 

On the other hand, there is no evidence in the three Decrees of the 
Holy Office (I have not examined that of the Congregation of Rites) 
that this specially appointed Tribunal for safeguarding faith and morals 
necessarily prefers the term ‘‘co-redemptrix”’ to the term “moral as- 
sociate in the work of Redemption” or the term “‘liberatrix.”’ In fact, 
the Decree of January 22, 1914 (Acta Apost. Sedis, VI, 109), uses the 
last-mentioned term in granting an indulgence to those who invoke 
Mary under the title of ‘‘Liberatrix,” adding in Italian: “‘pregati per 
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noi et per le anime purganti’” (praying for us and the souls in purgatory). 
Take note that the additional phrase characterizes Mary’s rdle as 
intercessory rather than redemptive. Not merely the explanatory 
phrase but the entire Decree is in Italian. Even the Holy Office would 
not consider the use of the term ‘“‘co-redemptrix”’ as indispensable in 
the declaration of the Catholic doctrine. As a matter of fact, Popes 
Benedict XV and Pius XI expressed the doctrine of Mary’s associate 
réle in the Redemption in other terms, as we shall see later. 

In a Decree recorded in the Acta Apost. Sedis, VI, 108, an indulgence 
is granted to those who offer reparation to the co-redemptrix of the human 
race, or shall I say to those who, in reparation for the blasphemies against 
her Son, offer up prayers to the Suffering Mother for the sake of repara- 
tion. Again note the fact that the wording is in Italian. If the Holy 
Office expressly favors the general use of the term throughout the world, 
why did it not use Latin instead of Italian? . 

In the third Decree of the Holy Office (Acta Apost. Sedis, V, 364-5) 
the indulgence formerly granted in favor of those who recited the prayer 
“Laudetur Jesus,” is extended to the prayer adding the name of “our 
co-redemptrix”’ thus: ‘“‘Laudetur Jesus et Maria.’’ Let it be noted 
that the term ‘our co-redemptrix,”’ though expressly used in the De- 
cree, is not a title addressed to Our Lady, nor is it a part of the indulgenced 
prayer, nor is there an increase in the indulgence because Mary’s 
name is praised in conjunction with the Holy Name of Jesus our Re- 
deemer. Then too, this Decree (as well as the other Decrees mentioned) 
makes it clear that Mary is a subordinate associate of the Redeemer. 
The opening words moreover indicate that it was intended to favor 
“those whose pious love for the Most Blessed of Virgins is of such pleas- 
ure that they cannot (nunquam queant) utter the name of Jesus without 
associating it with the glorious name of His Mother, our co-redemptrix, 
a most laudable custom.” Here the phrase “our co-redemptrix”— 
as well as the entire Decree—is in Latin. The very evident meaning is 
primarily one of association, namely, that it is a laudable custom to 
associate Mary’s name with that of Jesus, our Saviour and her Saviour. 
Doing this does not in the least detract from the prayer or the indulgence. 
Mary is praised in her association with the Saviour. Nor is the praise 
limited merely to her réle at the foot of the Cross, nor merely to her 
earthly life and maternal sufferings. It covers her divine maternity, 
her association as co-redemptrix, her spiritual motherhood, and her 
celestial queenship. The term ‘Mary’ covers her entire association 
with Jesus and her relation to us through Jesus. The prayer does not 
merely praise the Redeemer and the co-redemptrix as such, but Jesus 
and Mary in the fullness of their association. The reply, “‘hodie et 
semper,” implies that this association will remain for ever, so that Mary 
will ever be worthy of praise with Jesus. 
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In an Apostolic Letter Benedict XV granted plenary and partial 
indulgences in favor of the Sodality of Our Lady of a Happy Death on 
certain feasts and to all the faithful who recite prayers to obtain a happy 
death. In this document he speaks of Mary being present by divine 
counsel with Jesus on the Cross offering His Death. By suffering and 
almost dying with Him she abdicated, as it were, her maternal rights over 
her Son for the salvation of men. And to placate the justice of God, 
in so far as pertained to her (that is, in so far as she could) she immolated 
her Son, so that it can deservedly be said that she together with Christ 
redeemed the human race. The predicate ‘‘redeemed”’ is evidently a 
stronger term than the noun “‘co-redemptrix”’; but let us not forget that 
its accuracy depends entirely, or at least essentially, on the modifying 
phrases as italicized by the present writer. The phrase “together with 
Christ’ likewise shows the oneness of Mary’s subsidiary part with the 
principal réle of Christ. And yet we would have preferred to put it 
the other way around, namely, that Christ her Son (with whom she was 
associated and with whom she actively and formally codperated) 
redeemed the human race. Benedict XV would not censure us for stat- 
ing it thus, nor would he deny the accuracy of our viewpoint. It so 
happened that his method of stating the truth was better suited for his 
purpose, which after all determined his particular phrasing, without 
however condemning ours (see Acta Apost. Sedis, X, 182). Let me 
add here that Pope Benedict’s phrase—“‘together with Christ, Mary can 
deservedly be said to have redeemed the human race’’—has the very 
same connotation as the title “‘co-redemptrix.” Both necessitate the 
correct interpretation so as to avoid the possible implication that, if 
Mary is our co-redemptrix, Christ is our co-redeemer—an implication 
that is entirely avoided by the term, “‘moral associate in the work of 
redemption.”’ The latter needs merely an amplification, the former 
likewise an explanation—at least for the non-Catholic mind and for 
the ill-informed Catholic. 

In an Apostolic Letter concerning the legate he was about to send to 
Lourdes, Pius XI avoids the terms ‘‘co-redemptrix’”’ and ‘‘liberatrix,”’ 
and employs a phrase similar to the one we have preferred—namely, 
“redimendi generis humani consors,’’ or associate in the Redemption 
(Acta A post. Sedis, XXV, 80). In his oration at the close of the Jubilee 
Year he indeed used the word “‘co-redemptrix,’’ but the context is un- 
mistakably clear and accurate. He speaks of Mary’s Son consummating 
the Redemption and of Mary standing next to Him, as a co-redemptrix, 
suffering with Him (Osservatore Romano, April 29, 1935). Note the 
implication that Christ is the Redeemer, and Mary a (subordinate) 
moral coéperatrix and associate in His suffering. In this context the 
term is most apt and to the point, and cannot possibly be misunder- 
stood. A scholar of Pius XI’s calibre could not be expected to rely 
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merely on a term to convey his meaning. Neither did the Holy Office 
rely on a mere word. We have looked up our critic’s reference to as- 
certain whether or not Pope Pius XI actually designated his predeces- 
sor’s terminology as most apt. Our search at the reference given 
(Acta A post. Sedis, XXV, 80) was futile. Even if he did this in another 
communication, let me remind my critic that Pope Benedict most 
aptly expressed the Catholic doctrine without using the term ‘‘co-re- 
demptrix.”” Hence, my critic’s argument on this score falls quite 
flat. It is much weaker than my argument from the Italian language, 
which was used in two out of the three Decrees of the Holy Office. 

Pardoning my critic’s unnecessary flare for truth, may I ask his pardon 
and the indulgence of my readers for my own ill-fated flare for accuracy? 
After all, one might be willing to die for a doctrine, but who would 
die for a term or title? May I likewise ask my critic, who maintains 
that the term ‘‘co-redemptrix’’ was generally accepted in the thirteenth 
century, why Sts. Bonaventure, Albert and Thomas were not aware 
of its general acceptance? Oris Homer nodding again? And how about 
the learned Duns? What was his attitude to and reaction from the 
use of the term in his day—that is, if the term was actually, not merely 
hypothetically, in general acceptance? This question is put in the 
interest of historic truth. The doctrinal truth embodied in the com- 
mon teaching of the Church has not been questioned. 

Laudetur Jesus et Maria—hodie et semper. 

ALBERT F. Karser, C.PP.S. 


July 28, 1936. 











A Survey of the Reviews 
By Ernest Graf, 0O.S.B. 
A Liturgical Puzzle 


At the conclusion of the rite of Confirmation the bishop lightly 
touches, or strikes, the cheek of the candidate whilst saying: ‘‘Pax te- 
cum!’ The origin and meaning of the rite is somewhat obscure, and 
many explanations have been offered since the days of Durandus in the 
thirteenth century. Durandus’ “Rationale Divinorum Officiorum”’ 
is a curious compilation, and his love of allegory carries its author to 
surprising lengths. He is never at a loss for an explanation. Thus, he 
gives no less than four explanations of the rite under discussion, of 
which we may retain the second, namely, that it is to remind the candi- 
date that henceforth he must not be afraid or ashamed to confess his 
faith even in the face of humiliation or persecution. The ‘‘Catechism 
of the Council of Trent’ gives a similar explanation. However, the 
compilers of that admirable work, no more than Durandus before them, 
did not aim at archeological research. All they wanted was to supply a 
sound, plausible, moral interpretation or adaptation of a ceremony the 
origin of which has long ago become obscured. 

Their explanation is the usual and popular one. It is also frequently 
stated that the rite recalls the Frankish custom of dubbing a knight by 
striking him with the hand or with a sword; or the light blow which ac- 
companied the ritual manumissio or liberation of a slave. One thing 
is certain: the light stroke did not form part of the primitive ritual of 
Confirmation, but in its place the kiss of peace was given by the bishop 
to the candidate. This ceremony is already mentioned in the ‘“Traditio 
Apostolica’”’ of Hippolytus, a work which Duchesne says may very well 
date from the first decades of the third century. The Gelasian Sacra- 
mentary and the ritual books of a later period make no mention of the 
kiss of peace, though the words which accompanied it are retained. 
However, this does not mean that the ceremony had become obsolete. 
At the dubbing of a knight, which was at first a ceremony of great sim- 
plicity (not to say crudeness), it was customary to deal the new knight a 
heavy blow on the neck with the palm of the hand. When the Church 
began to intervene in this function, she softened and humanized as well 
as supernaturalized the whole procedure. Instead of the heavy blow, 
the bishop lightly touched the cheek of the knight. The Sacrament of 
Confirmation makes us soldiers of Christ—His knights. It was but one 
step to transfer the stroke of the fingers from the initiation of a knight 
into the rite of the Sacrament. 
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But an even simpler explanation is this: the first Christians were wont 
to greet each other with a holy kiss without embarrassment or arriére- 
pensée. The bishop gave the kiss of peace to those he had confirmed. 
Soon, says Assemani, honestatis ratione, this was replaced by a 
touch of the hand on the cheek in the case of women candidates. Even- 
tually the formal kiss of peace ceased altogether, its place being taken in 
all cases by the slight touch of the cheek, whilst the old formula that ac- 
companied it from the first—Pax tecum!—was retained (Ami du Clergé, 
July 2, 1936). 


Progress of the Liturgical Spirit 


The revival of interest in the Church’s own prayer which character- 
izes our age is one of the most hopeful and reassuring proofs of the 
strength and vitality of the religious spirit of our people. Those best 
able to judge are in no uncertainty as to the strength of the liturgical 
movement. It is enough to scan an average congregation to notice that 
the Missal is rapidly supplanting ‘“‘The Key of Heaven” and other simi- 
lar well-meant manuals. For all that, the movement is hampered here 
and there because undue importance is attached to matters of secondary 
importance. When Pius X appealed for a return to the Gregorian melo- 
dies, there were not wanting fanatics who misrepresented the papal 
pronouncement, so that the Pontiff saw himself compelled to complain 
of those who made him say what had never been in his mind. The 
truth of the matter was that, whilst he emphatically stated that plain- 
song is properly the Church’s chant, he not only did not condemn poly- 
phony, but on the contrary he encouraged and urged its cultivation. 

In like manner, the liturgical movement is not a question of archeol- 
ogy—a matter of the shape, length and folds of a vestment and similar 
details. These things have their place—and a very important one in- 
deed—in the liturgical movement, but, as the present Pope declared to 
the Abbot of Mont-César (Louvain), the liturgy is not a body of dead 
things; on the contrary, it is a body quickened and informed by a living 
spirit, a spirit such as animates the Church when she is at prayer. ‘“The 
Church,” the Pope declared, ‘‘is very broad—astonishingly so at times. 
She accepts methods of prayer which are defective and even very imper- 
fect, because she has compassion on men’s weakness. All she is con- 
cerned with is that men should pray. But when we want to know how 
she herself prays, we must look to her liturgy. The liturgy is a very big 
thing: it is the most important organ of the ordinary magisterium of the 
Church.... There are very few things here below that deserve that 
one should bother about them—Christ, the soul, the life of the Church! 
All the rest is worth but little. But the liturgy is the teaching not of 
this man or that; it is the teaching of the Church.” 

These words, coming as they do from the mouth of the Supreme 
Authority on earth, are an inspiration and a command. By all means 
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let us raise the esthetic tone of our churches and their furniture. A 
worthy vesture at the altar is a help to devotion. But these things are 
material; therefore, they are secondary. The great thing is to make the 
people realize the meaning, the spirit, the dogma that are embodied in 
these externals. Above all, the true liturgical movement consists in a 
better understanding of the wonderful prayers of the Church, and in their 
use by the rank and file of the faithful. Here there stretches an im- 
mense field for our zeal and enthusiasm. Only then will the liturgical 
movement have achieved its purpose when the faithful shall realize that 
the world of wisdom and beauty which lies hidden within the liturgical 
books of the Church is theirs as well as the clergy’s. Nevertheless, so- 
called popular prayers and devotions must never be belittled or scoffed 
at. They too have their uses, and they are all that some can get on 
with. But they must not be allowed to obscure the Church’s own prayer, 
just as parasitic plants, however beautifully and luxuriantly they may 
twine themselves around some mighty trunk, must not be permitted 
to stifle the life of the tree that supports them by too tight an embrace 
(Revue Liturgique et Monastique, Maredsous, No. 5, 1936). 


The Church and the Evolution of Pagan Ceremonies in China 
and Japan 

Neither individuals nor states nor nations are static. They are es- 
sentially dynamic, precisely because they are alive. Life and stagna- 
tion are incompatible. Hence, there is constant change in the life of a 
people or a race, just as there is in the life of any given individual. This 
change or development is observable in all departments of a nation’s 
life—even its religious life. This last feature is, of course, especially 
marked in nations which lack the essential stability and finality of the 
one true religion. Thus it has come about that in China and Japan 
certain customs and observances which were condemned by the first 
Christian missionaries as pagan have gradually lost all religious sig- 
nificance, so that recently the Holy See was formally approached by the 
bishops of those countries with a view to obtaining an authoritative rul- 
ing for their flocks. For example, in China—or, to speak more accu- 
rately, in Manchuria—the image of Confucius is publicly exposed and 
venerated in schools, etc. The bishops asked whether, if the govern- 
ment ordered it, such images could be put up in Catholic schools. The 
answer was in the affirmative; in fact, it may even be tolerated to expose 
such images in a sort of niche and to make a profound bow before them. 
These answers are subsequent to a formal declaration which the bishops 
had first obtained from the Ministry of Education, which on March 5, 
1935, expressly stated that “‘the ceremonies in honor of Confucius are a 
purely external homage, devoid of all religious import or connotation.” 
This declaration could not fail greatly to ease life for Catholics. But it 
would not be lawful to erect a kind of altar, with candles, etc., before the 
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image of Confucius. With regard to assistance at pagan ceremonies in 
the case of soldiers, officials, etc., rules are laid down similar to those 
concerning the presence of Catholics at non-Catholic services. At pres- 
ent it is lawful for Catholics to make a profound inclination before the 
dead, because, though this ceremony was originally a religious rite, it 
has now become a mere token of respect for the deceased; or, at any 
rate, it is increasingly being emptied of all religious significance. Simi- 
lar guidance has also been given to the faithful of Japan: but of this on 
another occasion. These details show how alive the Catholic Church is 
to every movement and development, and with what wisdom and kindli- 
ness she knows how to adapt herself to every situation (cfr. Civilia 
Cattolica, July 18). 


The Real Object of the Devotion to the Sacred Heart 


No less a theologian than Noldin expresses regret that the specialists 
in all that regards devotion to the Sacred Heart are not yet agreed as to 
the real object of the devotion. Is it the real, physical heart of flesh and 
blood? Or is it the symbolic heart—that is, the love, gentleness, com- 
passion and loving-kindness of the God-man? The original conception 
of the object of the devotion was assuredly the physical heart. Its op- 
ponents understood it thus, and its defenders and apostles were at great 
pains to show that no obstacles of any kind stood in the way of the ven- 
eration and worship of the material heart of Our Lord. But it would 
seem that at a very early stage of the devotion the symbolic heart—that 
is, the love of Jesus for mankind—became the real object of the love 
and devotion of the faithful. The very visions and revelations of St. 
Margaret Mary are susceptible of such an interpretation; in fact, it is 
the only satisfactory explanation. The real Heart the Saint never saw. 
She writes: “That Sacred Heart showed itself to me like a sun resplen- 
dent with dazzling light, whose burning rays touched my heart.’”’ Our 
Lord complained that what hurt Him most was that it was “‘hearts con- 
secrated to Him’’ that offended Him. Here “hearts” stands for per- 
sonalities; hence, the word connotes similarly the person of Chirst 
when there is question of His Divine Heart. Thus, we may take it that 
the true object of the devotion to the Sacred Heart is not merely, or 
primarily, the physical, bodily heart. The material heart is, of course, 
included, and is indeed an adequate object of worship, for by reason of 
the hypostatic union the human nature of Christ is caught up into the 
glories of the Godhead. But both the language of the revelations to 
St. Margaret Mary and that of the Office and Mass of the feast go much 
further. The Divine Heart stands for the whole person of Our Lord, 
for His knowledge and His love. Thus, it is certainly understood and 
practised by the overwhelming majority of the faithful (see an interest- 
ing paper in Theologisch-praktische Quartalschrift, Linz, No. 3, 1936). 











Answers to Questions 


Reservation of Censures Imposed by Precept of Ordinary 


Question: After reading the discussion on censures in the August 
issue of the REVIEW (pp. 1160-1168), and knowing that Canon 2254, § 1, 
empowers all confessors to absolve from all censures no matter how they 
are reserved, provided the recourse is made within a month, I would 
like to know whether that faculty of confessors includes censures im- 
posed, not by law or statute, but by precept of the Ordinary. 

SACERDOS. 


Answer: In reading Canon 2254, § 1, attention must be paid 
to the exact wording, for it is not true that faculty is given to ab- 
solve from all censures indiscriminately, but only from the cen- 
sures latz sententizx. Censures latz sententiz are those in which 
the law or the precept says that one shall automatically incur the 
censure named (excommunication, suspension, interdict). The 
law or precept itself executes the penalty against the offender. 
If the law or precept merely threatens a specified censure, it is 
called a censure ferendz sententizx. Canon 2254 grants faculty to 
confessors to absolve from censures atx sententiz contained in 
the general law or in the law of a nation, ecclesiastical province, 
diocese, or in some general precept published, for instance, at a 
diocesan conference. Canon 2254 gives no power to absolve from 
the censures ab homine, that is to say, from censures inflicted by 
individual precept or by judicial condemnatory sentence. It is 
quite evident that, when an ecclesiastical Superior has given one 
of his subjects a particular precept under censure either /atz or 
ferendz sententiz, and the subject has incurred the censure, the 
general law does not mean to interfere with the action of the Su- 
perior. In danger of death Canon 2252 does indeed empower 
every priest to absolve from a censure ab homine, but it imposes 
under penalty of relapse into the same censure the obligation of 
recourse, after the sick person has recovered his health, to the Su- 
perior who inflicted the censure. 

When the general or the particular law threatens a censure but 
does not declare an offender censured by the very fact of violating 
the law, it is a censure ferendz sententiz. If after the breaking of 


such a law the ecclesiastical Superior summons the offender, 
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warns him and imposes some penances, and the offender commits 
the same violation of the law or continues in his first offense, the 
Ordinary can then demand that his court proceed against the of- 
fender and pronounce the censure against him. Such a censure 
is a censure ab homine, from which nobody except the Ordinary 
can absolve outside the danger of death, and then only under the 
condition of recourse to the Ordinary in case the offender recovers 
from his illness. To conclude, Canon 2254 grants the faculty in 
urgent cases to absolve from all censures latz sententiz, but it 
does not grant the faculty to absolve from censures ab homine, im- 
posed by particular precept or by sentence, if they were censures 
ferendz sententiz. There is a controversy among canonists 
whether Canon 2254 grants the faculty to absolve from censures 
ab homine (i.e., by precept of the Ordinary), when the precept was 
given under a censure latz sententiz. According to the opinion of 
a number of canonists and moralists, the explanation given above 
should be modified to the extent that Canon 2254 grants the fac- 
ulty to absolve in urgent cases from al] censures latxz sententiz, 
not merely from those imposed by law, general and particular, 
but also by precept, general or particular. Raus (Theol.-prakt. 
Quartalschrift, 1930, p. 588) expresses the opinion that Canon 
2254 does empower every confessor to absolve from an excom- 
munication laitz sententiz, but does not allow absolution from a 
suspension /atz sententiz, because one cannot absolve from other 
sins without first absolving one from an excommunication, 
whereas one can absolve a suspended cleric from his sins without 
absolving him from suspension. 

Father Raus’ opinion pays attention to one part of Canon 
2254, the obtaining of the state of grace through sacramental 
absolution. But Canon 2254 also has this: ‘In cases in which 
the censures latz sententiz cannot be observed exteriorly without 
danger of grave scandal or infamy,” every confessor can absolve 
from the censures, no matter how they are reserved. It is rea- 
sonable, therefore, to apply Canon 2254 to all censures late sen- 
tentiz, not only to excommunication, provided one of the two 
purposes be verified for reason of which faculty to absolve is 
granted. The danger of grave scandal or infamy to the censured 
person is to be feared, when a priest has incurred a censure and 
has to stop the functions of the sacred ministry. If his censure 
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had become publicly known, he could no longer plead danger of 
loss of good repute as a reason for obtaining absolution before he 
submits to his Ordinary. 


Burial of Catholics in Non-Catholic Cemeteries—Burial of 
Non-Catholics in Catholic Family Plots 


Question; Will you please state the rule of the Church in reference to 
Catholics married to non-Catholics and the burial questions arising 
therefrom? If the non-Catholic dies first and is buried in a non-Catho- 
lic cemetery, may the Catholic partner be buried in the non-Catholic 
cemetery because the children desire that both parents rest in the same 
place? And vice versa, if the Catholic dies first and is buried in a family 
plot in a Catholic cemetery, may the non-Catholic husband or wife be 
buried alongside of the Catholic in the Catholic cemetery? Pastor. 

Answer: The rule that Catholics who die in the peace of the 
Church should be buried in the consecrated ground of a Catholic 
cemetery, and that there those only should be buried who are 
entitled to Catholic burial, is an ancient regulation of the Church. 
It is supposed that there is a Catholic cemetery within a reason- 
able distance of the home of the deceased. Canon 1208, § 1, pre- 
scribes that each parish have its own cemetery, unless the local 
Ordinary has legitimately designated one common cemetery for 
several parishes. The position of the Church is made clear by 
the Decree of the Holy Office of March 30, 1859 (Gasparri, 
“Fontes,” IV, n. 949). The Holy Office was asked whether non- 
Catholics could licitly be buried in the sepulchrum gentilitium of 
Catholic families for reason of consanguinity or marriage. The 
Sacred Congregation answered that the bishops should endeavor 
with all their power to have everything done according to the 
sacred canons. If that cannot be done without scandal and dan- 
ger, they may tolerate the burial of such non-Catholics in Catho- 
lic burial places. The Decree speaks of the sepulchrum gentili- 
tium, which seems to mean a private burial vault in a Catholic 
cemetery. The private burial plot. which a Catholic buys for 
his family in a Catholic cemetery has been considered equivalent 
to the more elaborate sepulchrum gentilitium in a decision of the 
Holy Office, April 25, 1860 (Theol.-prakt. Quartalschrift, 1927, 
p. 125). The one important idea upheld by the Church in the 
matter of Catholic burial is that her children should rest in con- 
secrated ground, and that nobody else who is not entitled to 
Catholic burial should rest in the sacred place; it is immaterial 
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whether the place consecrated or blessed for a Catholic burial 
ground be a general parish cemetery, or one belonging to some 
religious or ecclesiastical organization, or to some private family. 
The Church does not permit non-Catholics to be buried in a 
Catholic cemetery, even those of private families, and the fact 
that the non-Catholic is married to a Catholic or is a blood rela- 
tion to a Catholic does not constitute a reason to break the rule of 
the Church. It may be that by law a non-Catholic married or 
related to a Catholic who has a family plot or a so-called ances- 
tral burial place in a Catholic cemetery has a right and is able to 
force the authorities of the Church to inter him in a Catholic 
burial place. That is why the Holy Office exhorted the bishops 
to make the greatest possible efforts not to have the Catholic 
burial laws violated by those who have no right to burial in the 
Church’s consecrated places. In the United States the Church 
can protect herself from interference with her burial laws by 
those not entitled to Catholic burial, because the Catholic ceme- 
tery corporation can write into its bylaws the rules of the Church 
on Catholic burial, and these rules of the corporation will be up- 
held by the civil law, so that persons not entitled to Catholic 
burial cannot be buried in a Catholic cemetery against the will 
of the authorities of the Church. 

The practical difficulties met with in all parishes are that Catho- 
lics, especially those married to non-Catholics, frequently want 
to be buried in non-Catholic cemeteries, or that both the Catholic 
and non-Catholic want to be buried in a Catholic cemetery, since 
it is a natural desire for husband and wife to rest together in 
death. Concerning converts to the Catholic Church whose non- 
Catholic families have a family burial plot in a non-Catholic 
cemetery, and concerning Catholics who in good faith bought a 
family plot in a non-Catholic cemetery, the Third Plenary 
Council of Baltimore (n. 318) permits burial in a non-Catholic 
cemetery, unless the bishop has for grave reasons forbidden it. 

In mixed marriages the Catholic and non-Catholic parties may 
desire to be buried side by side in a Catholic cemetery. It is 
evident from the above-quoted Decree of the Holy Office that 
marriage or blood relationship does not entitle non-Catholics to 
be buried in Catholic cemeteries. To overcome this difficulty, 
some Catholic cemeteries leave a section of the cemetery unblessed 
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and sell lots to mixed couples. At the burial of the Catholic 
party the individual grave is blessed. The Ecclesiastical Review 
(February, 1932, p. 192) approves of this system. However, 
while this system avoids breaking the law of the Church forbid- 
ding the burial of non-Catholics in a Catholic burial place, it 
offends against the other law which demands that Catholics who 
die in good standing with the Church should be buried in a Catho- 
lic cemetery. The unblessed portion of a cemetery is not a Catho- 
lic cemetery; it is a piece of land owned by the Church and no 
more. One might as well let the couple be buried in any non- 
Catholic cemetery, for the unblessed part of the Catholic ceme- 
tery is no more sacred than any non-Catholic cemetery. For the 
rest, it is well to remember that some people do not grasp the 
principle underlying the Church’s disciplinary regulations. Con- 
sequently, the priest must exercise much patience and kindness 
lest souls be lost through unnecessary severity. 


May Catholics Join the Socialist Party? 


Question: With the approach of the Presidential election, the priests 
will at times be asked by the working people whether they may in good 
conscience join the Socialist party. They argue that both major parties, 
Democrats and Republicans, have failed to afford relief to the working- 
men, and have not stopped the oppression of the wage-earners by the 
capitalists, and that there is no hope for betterment of the vast army of 
the employed except by a complete change of economic conditions. 
What stand must the priest take? SACERDOS. 


Answer: To give a complete answer to our correspondent many 
pages would be required. Let a few practical thoughts suffice. 
It is well known that many wage-earners accuse the Catholic 
Church as well as the other Christian denominations of taking the 
part of the rich men against the workingmen, and assert that the 
Churches themselves are rich and powerful and do not hesitate 
to take the last cent from the workingman to enrich themselves. 
The temptation to favor the rich and powerful and align oneself 
with them to share in their bounty is very old, as old as human 
nature and its trend of selfishness. The Apostle St. James illus- 
trates this point very well when he writes: “‘My brethren, have 
not the faith of our Lord Jesus Christ of glory with respect of 
persons. For if there shall come into your assembly a man hav- 
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ing a golden ring, in fine apparel, and there shall come in also a 
poor man in mean attire, and you have respect to him that is 
clothed with the fine apparel, and shall say to him: ‘Sit thou here 
well’; but say to the poor man: ‘Stand thou there,’ or ‘Sit under 
my footstool,’ do you not judge within yourselves and are become 
judges of unjust thoughts? . . . But you have dishonored the 
poor man. Do not the rich oppress you by might? And do not 
they draw you before the judgment seats? Do not they blas- 
pheme the good name that is invoked upon vou?” (James, ii.). 

Capitalism has been correctly called the .uother of socialism. 
If the rich men want all the comforts of life and enjoyment of this 
world’s goods, and the workingmen through whose hard work 
they got their riches are to be satisfied with a squalid existence, 
capitalism does indeed beget socialism. When social unrest 
began to become universal, Pope Leo XIII expounded the Chris- 
tian principles in reference to the relations between the rich and 
the poor, the employer and the employed. The present Holy 
Father, Pope Pius XI, repeated in 1931 the same principles with 
timely additions due to the changed circumstances (Encyclical, 
“Quadragesimo anno,’”” May 15, 1931; Acta Ap. Sedis, XXIII, 
177). Socialism, which wants to deprive the people of the God- 
given liberties in material affairs or in spiritual affairs or in both, 
is placing itself above God, There is a Christian socialism, that 
advocated by the Supreme Teacher of the Church, in which all 
well-meaning Christian souls, Catholic and non-Catholic, can 
and should combine to bring about in a legal and orderly way a 
true social justice. The existing Socialist parties in the United 
States may not at present advocate things that are against the 
law of God lest they should arouse the opposition of poor but 
God-fearing Christian men and women, but from what has hap- 
pened in several other countries in recent days we may surmise 
that the same is liable to happen here. 


Concerning the Interpellation in Cases of the Pauline 
Privilege 


Question: Will you please briefly explain whether the interpellation in 
cases of the Pauline Privilege must be made for the validity of the new 
marriage that is to be allowed to the convert to our Church? It is es- 
timated, if I am not mistaken, that about one-half of the non-Catholics 
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in the United States are unbaptized. Moreover, many of those bap- 
tized in some of the non-Catholic denominations are not baptized validly, 
as has been ascertained on investigation in many marriage cases. Asa 
consequence, the application of the Pauline Privilege is bound to become 
more and more practical in the case of married and divorced converts. 
SACERDOS. 


Answer: There has been from ancient times a controversy 
among canonists whether the interpellation in cases of the Pauline 
Privilege must necessarily be made for the validity of the new 
marriage of the convert to the Catholic Faith. Many canonists 
are of the opinion that Canon 1121 settles the controversy as 
follows, that the interpellation is necessary for the validity of the 
new marriage, unless the Holy See has given a dispensation or, 
more correctly, a declaration that the divine precept to make the 
interpellation does not oblige in a given case. Canon 1121 reads: 
“Before the converted and baptized party can validly contract a 
new marriage, he must first interpellate the unbaptized party, 
without prejudice to the precepts of Canon 1125.’ Canon 1125 
has reference to several Papal Constitutions which declare that 
under certain circumstances there described the interpellation 
need not be made. Recently a small book has been written by 
Dr. Woods (Bruce Publishing Co., Milwaukee, 1935) in which 
the Papal Constitutions of Canon 1125 are discussed, and in 
which it is shown that they are of practical application in the 
United States in a number of cases of the Pauline Privilege. Be- 
cause of the fact that many theologians believe that the interpella- 
tion is required by divine precept for the validity of the new mar- 
riage of the convert to the Catholic Faith, the Church does not 
consider the new marriage of the convert valid, as can be seen 
from Canon 1121, unless the interpellation is made or the Holy 
See has permitted its omission. The Church is the custodian of 
the deposit of the faith, the authorized interpreter of the Divine 
Law, and can in virtue of her authority declare whether or not the 
divine precept does or does not bind in a given case. 


STANISLAUS Woywop, O.F.M., LL.B. 








Homiletic Bart 


Hermon Material for the Month of Movember 


Twenty-second Sunday after Pentecost 
Misplaced Allegiance 
By BONAVENTURE MCINTYRE, O.F.M. 


“‘Render therefore to Cesar, the things that are Czxsar’s, and to God the 
things that are God’s’”’ (Matt., xxii. 21). 


SYNOPSIS: (1) The inflated pride of our modern age. 
(2) The present depression should teach us that our confidence has been 
misplaced. 
(3) Actually our age has forgotten the only important question. 
(4) The mystery of God’s love. 


It used to be our proud boast that America was the most prosperous 
country on the face of the earth. America, as such, was very nearly 
one hundred per cent self-satisfied when a world war, an epidemic of 
influenza, and lastly the worst economic depression of modern times 
have made us qualify our boast of happier days. Death is usually the 
sharpest harbinger of God, but for some strange reason it seems that the 
depression which brought such terror to high places and such agony to 
the alleys has saddened people more than the millionfold carnage of 
wartime. Can it be that our canonization of soft living has taken us so 
far from sanity? 


Modern Pride and Pomp 


Without doubt, we are the spoiled children of the earth, living as we 
do in this land of strength and beauty gripped to the breast of the world. 
With the Statue of Liberty fronting the sea and ships flying the flags of 
all nations passing beneath her feet in the port of New York, that city 
of mighty towers and shining spires heaved energy as if something 
colossal were being born every minute in the amazing metropolis. And 
north and south and west of it were smaller duplicates, cities shrouded 
in smoke where tired men are snatching the fabric of a new world out of 
the mouths of fiery dragons. And what a galaxy of grandeur beyond 
the towns! Pine forests, sky-piercing mountains, gardens hung with 
golden oranges, and framed with roses that fountain over old walls and 
trail their petals in the oceans that lap many a city’s feet along our 
double seaboard. To the South lay endless fields of white cotton, 
where work the children of the sun, and harvesters drove their horseless 
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chariots through seas of golden grain. And from city to city, from sea 
to sea, a network of churches and schools proclaimed to the world that 
here, where anything approaching the age of one hundred is already 
venerable, where there are very few of the ancient arts, where there is no 
dust of the ages, we too have sought to add something to the world’s 
real life. 

One hundred years ago travel was by stage coach, or horseback, or 
by canal boat, for that wonder of wonders, the Erie Canal, had just been 
completed and opened. The first railway had been built to carry the 
granite for Bunker Hill monument from Quincy quarries to tide-water, 
and the rails were of wood. The western frontier of our civilization 
went little beyond the Mississippi. Beyond that lay the great Ameri- 
can desert, home of the Indian, the coyote and the buffalo. The popu- 
lation of the country was about twelve millions. To-day there is a span 
of steel from coast to coast; planes fly across the continent in twelve 
hours; telephones whisper across the world as if it were a whispering 
gallery. We have already forgotten the speed of the Lightning Ex- 
press, and we can send a radio schedule around the world seven times in 
a second. The great American desert is now a checkerboard of noble 
States, and there are 125,000,000 persons living between our Eastern 
and Western shores. 


Our Confidence Has Been Misplaced 


All very wonderful, is it not? This land should be matching the mythi- 
cal Utopia, but the bitter fact is that we have more money, more food, 
more power than at any time in our history or in the history of any other 
nation under the sun, and yet our people seem to be more helpless, more 
destitute, more confused than ever before. All the ingenuity of man 
had been exploited to make this a perfectly comfortable place to live in, 
and now we discover that our speed has confused us, our very plenty has 
beggared us. We seem to be living in a runaway world. 

In Greek mythology you read about a daring youth named Phaéthon 
who tried to drive his father’s chariot, the Sun. He lost control of it in 
mid-heaven, and Apollo’s fiery steeds ran off into the unknown regions 
of the sky, in and out among the stars, hurtling over pathless spaces. 
Phaéthon saw the world going on fire, but he was powerless to stop the 
destruction he had started. To prevent a universal conflagration, 
mighty Jupiter launched a thunderbolt which not only struck the driver 
from his seat but blotted him out of existence. 

I want this to be more than pleasant rhetoric. A moment ago I 
made bold to say that we are living in a runaway world. We have 
served Cesar well, but, as a nation, have we not failed God? There 
are so many millions who do not believe in God, who deny the Divinity 
of Christ, who have no comprehension of the supernatural, who know 
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no religion except to ridicule it like yokels, making us a generation that 
knows no other law than its own will. Whatever it wishes to do is 
right; whatever runs counter to its whims is wrong. Are we inviting 
ruin with our eyes wide open? We have tried to run away from God, 
and He has allowed us to run into a blind alley. Twentieth-century, 
machine-age Americans are like homesick children crying in the night for 
help, although they will scarcely admit even now that they are crying 
“from the depths unto the Lord.” 


The Great Question 


In spite of all our troubles we have not learned that the great question 
is not how fast the wheels of progress are turning, but how steadfast 
are our feet in the ways that lead to God. In spite of the wreckage of 
life strewn about us, we have not learned that a nation’s true greatness is 
not to be measured by clime or natural resources or material civilization 
but by the refinement, the decency, and the virtue of its people. We 
have worked so hard to make this a paradise on earth, and in spite of the 
fact that no machine has yet been invented that can supply us with an 
ounce of common sense, the flash of an idea, or another two years of 
life, we seem to prefer our futile efforts with their consequent melan- 
choly and despair to a wholesome return to God. 

If you love your country, if you truly want to render to Cesar what 
is Cesar’s, pray to-day that America with its inversion of values, with 
its lack of spiritual anchorage, with its moral decadence and self-cen- 
tered rationalism, may find its way back to fervent Christian living, 
that over the smaller sounds of fear and greed and rebellion a mighty plea 
may soon ascend on high to the God of nations, begging for that hu- 
mility which will smother our foolish self-complacency—imploring that 
true spiritual life, detachment and trust in God’s Providence which will 
give us contentment again, and all the helps that will lead us to a happi- 
ness which it is not in the power of this world to give or to destroy. 


The Mystery of God’s Love 


The astounding mystery of God’s love for mankind may be dis- 
covered here and now. If we turn to Him for help to-day, there will be 
no Jovian thunderbolt; no Pilate’s ‘‘what I have written, I have 
written.”” Now, as on the night in the barrack yard, He will wipe the 
tears and blood from His face and speak of hope to millions of broken- 
hearted men and women who have but a moment before scourged and 
mocked Him. It has been written across the horizon of the world’s 
skies: “‘Thou hast redeemed us in Thy blood out of every tribe and 
tongue and people and nation, and hast made us a kingdom unto God.” 

In this modern crisis the Church holds up to the gaze of humanity, 
swamped in its own passions, the everlasting symbol of a religion which 
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has its roots in the love of a broken heart—the Heart of Jesus Christ. 
Pilate’s cry of mockery, “Behold your King,” has become her watch- 
word. Through Him the time in which we are living may yet rank as 
one of the great turning points of history. Through Him peace on 
earth, good will to men, may still sing its way through the din of martial 
drums and discordant strife. Through Him our life may be transformed 
into something brave and worthy, with all broken dreams mended and 
all sorry scars healed. As Richter said so beautifully of Christ: ‘“The 
Purest among the Strong and the Strongest among the Pure. Christ 
lifted with His wounded hands empires from their hinges and changed 
the stream of centuries.’ Let us give to God what is His—and be 
happy again. ‘There is no salvation in any other.’’ Amen. 


Twenty-third Sunday after Pentecost 
The Qualities of Prayer 
By LAMBERT NOLLE, O.S.B. 
“Our conversation is in heaven” (Phil., iii. 20). 


SYNOPSIS: Introduction—The Church finishes her Collects with the words ‘Per 


Dominum, etc.”” This alone does not constitute prayer in the name 
of Christ; the fundamental condition of such prayer is the state of 
grace. 


I. Humility and reverence in prayer. 
II. Confidence in prayer. 
III. Loving submission in prayer our sanctification; the petitions for 
delivery or for favors give prominence to spiritual needs or goods. 
IV. Perseverance in prayer. 
Conclusion.—Let us pray with our High Priest. 


Holy Church helps us to carry out the exhortation of Our Lord to 
pray to the Heavenly Father in the name of Our Saviour, for she con- 
cludes all her official Collects with the words: “Through Our Lord Jesus 
Christ.” By this practice she does not suggest that the mere mention- 
ing of that Holy Name would be sufficient to make our prayers accep- 
table to God, for she knows that Our Lord Himself said (Matt., vii. 21): 
“Not everyone who says ‘Lord, Lord,’ shall enter the kingdom of heaven, 
but he who does the will of My Father.”” This shows that we must 
habitually keep the Commandments of God, or, in other words, that we 
can pray in the name of Christ only if we are in a state of grace and 
therefore living members of Christ Himself. This condition Our Lord 
lays down explicitly in his last discourse to his Apostles (John, xv. 7): 
“If you abide in Me, and My words in you, you shall ask whatever you 
will, and it shall be done unto you.”” The Apostle Peter quotes the 
Prophet Isaias to the same effect, who says: ‘“The eyes of the Lord are 
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upon the just, and His ears unto their prayers” (I Peter, iii. 12). This 
is the first and fundamental condition of any prayer in the name of 
Christ; and no one can promise to himself that God will hear his prayers, 
until he is first reconciled to God and thus becomes the child of the 
Father in heaven and the brother or sister of Jesus Christ. But our 
prayers themselves must have certain qualities if they are to be really 
prayers in Christ’s name. They must express the spirit and the dispo- 
sitions of Christ. In order to learn these, we may with advantage 
study the prayers of Holy Church, which are inspired by the Holy 
Ghost Himself. Amongst others the prayers which Holy Church has 
ordered for the Rogation Processions are a clear and practical object 
lesson of the qualities which our prayers must possess, so that they will 
in reality be offered in the name of Christ, and will secure us the prom- 
ises contained in the Gospel. 


Humility and Reverence in Prayer 


St. Paul (Heb., v. 7) tells us that the prayers of Christ were heard on 
account of His reverence and humility. This we see especially in the 
prayer during His agony in the garden (Matt., xxvi. 39), when in deep 
humility and reverence ‘He fell upon His face.’”’ Holy Church also 
teaches us humility, reminding us constantly in her liturgy that we have 
no claim on God but depend entirely on His mercy, and also that we 
cannot expect to be heard until He first pardons our sins. The long 
series of names in the Litany of the Saints, whose prayers we invoke, is 
an expression of our unworthiness and of the need we have to be helped 
and supported in our prayers by those of the Saints of God. 


Confidence in Prayer 


Our Lord also wants us to pray with confidence. St. James (i. 5) tells 
us that without that quality our prayers will not be acceptable to God; 
and St. Paul writes to the Hebrews (iv. 16): ‘‘Let us go with confidence 
to the throne of grace: that we may obtain mercy, and find grace in 
seasonable aid.”” But, we may ask, on what foundation can we base 
our confidence? Holy Church in the liturgy gives us a practical an- 
swer. She makes us constantly remind the Heavenly Father of the mer- 
its of Christ obtained through the condescension of His Incarnation and 
Baptism, through His painful life, passion and death; also she makes 
us represent to God the glory Christ gave to Him by His Resurrection, 
Ascension and the Sending of the Holy Ghost. It is on account of these 
merits of Our Saviour that we venture to ask with confidence for de- 
livery from the different evils of this life and for the granting of all good 
things necessary or useful for soul and body; and although we are only 
beggars, yet we can also say that Our Lord has already paid for them on 
our behalf, and this gives us confidence. 
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Loving Submission in Prayer 


But this confidence must not make us bold. Else we should not 
really pray in the spirit of Christ, who in His earthly life often asked 
favors of the Heavenly Father when He might have made just claims in 
His own right. With our confidence there must be joined humble and 
loving submission, of which Our Lord gave us the example when He 
said in His agony (Luke, xxii. 42): ‘Not My will, but Thine be done.”’ 
Now, we know that the principal object of God’s will concerning us is 
our sanctification and salvation. If, therefore, we want to pray in the 
name and the spirit of Christ and according to His example, we must in 
His own words (Matt., vi. 33) “‘seek first the kingdom of God and His 
justice,’ and then the other things needful and useful ‘‘will be added.”’ 
In the Litany of the Saints Holy Church carries out this injunction. As 
St. Paul says, she seeks before all “the things that are above’’ (Col., 
iii. 12); for she puts in several petitions for delivery from spiritual evils 
such as sin, God’s wrath, an evil death, and the deceits of the devil; 
and only then she asks for preservation from lightning and tempest. 
Again when she asks for benefits she first mentions God’s pardon and 
mercy, the gift of penance, and the wellbeing of the Church, her pastors 
and people and of her benefactors both living and dead; and only to- 
wards the end does she ask for the preservation of the fruits of the earth. 
Thus, she prays in the spirit of Christ with submission to God’s will. 


Perseverance in Prayer 


In reading the Litany of the Saints we are struck by the fact that the 
petitions for delivery from evil and the bestowal of gifts appear three 
times: first in the invocations of the Litany, secondly in the versicles 
with their responsaries, and thirdly in the concluding series of prayers. 
Yet, it will appear natural when we think of the example of Our Lord, 
who in the Garden of Olives repeated the same petition three times. 
Holy Church has learned from Him that prayer in the name and spirit 
of Christ must have the quality of perseverance. We know that some- 
times Our Lord spent whole nights in prayer (Luke, vi. 12), and we read 
in the Gospel His words encouraging us to continue our petitions until 
we are heard, quoting for this purpose the example of the importunate 
man who would not cease knocking at the door of his friend until he ob- 
tained what he sought (Luke, xi. 5-8). St. James puts before us the 
Prophet Elias as an example of perseverance in prayer, who thereby ob- 
tained what he asked for (James, v. 20). 


Conclusion 


Let us remember that prayer offered in the name of Christ must be 
offered also in His spirit and according to His divine example of humble 
reverence, confidence, loving submission to God’s will, and perseverance. 
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If all Catholics pray in Christ’s name, in His spirit and perseveringly, 
will not God’s mercy inevitably be moved to free the world from the 
manifold spiritual and temporal evils which menace us, and to send 
down natural and supernatural blessings for the sake of His beloved Son, 
our Lord Jesus Christ, our Eternal High Priest, who in heaven and on our 
altars will pray with us and for us that we may all be saved? Amen. 


Twenty-fourth Sunday after Pentecost 
The Mystery of Divine Providence 
By S. ANSELM PARKER, O.S.B., M.A. 
“A great storm arose... but Jesus was asleep’ (Matt., viii. 24). 


SYNOPSIS: I. The setting: peaceful, then stormy. 
Distress of the Apostles; and Jesus asleep. 
II. His apparent indifference in (1) world affairs; (2) our personal 
concerns. 
III. Problem of evil; nature of faith. 
IV. Use of the Gospel incident: manifestation of power and love. 
V. We should not deserve rebuke, but win blessings of confidence. 


From the Gospels we learn of a day crowded with events, following 
other days of stress for Master and disciples. Then in the calm of the 
evening Jesus said: ‘Let us go over the water to the other side of the 
lake.’’ Delight filled their hearts to be alone in His company, to have 
respite after toil. Evening... stillness... the glimmer of the lamp... 
the gentle swish of the water . . . a soft music in the calm: all was peace, 
relaxation, confidence. You can imagine the scene. In the stern of 
the boat Jesus lay down. St. Mark adds the touch that a pillow was 
found for His head. And immediately He, the Son of God, was sound 
asleep, weary as any child rocked in the cradle of the bark of Simon. 

But these fishermen knew the lake. Night-time they feared, not so 
much the darkness but the peculiarities of this sheet of water. Seven 
hundred feet below the Mediterranean, skirted on east and west by 
mountains, shut in as if by walls, yet with open plains to the north and 
south, this Lake of Galilee forms as it were a tunnel down which the 
north wind may rush. In the evening sudden squalls, especially in the 
springtide of the year, are more likely, as the cold air falls on the water 
following the heat of the day. Well out from the shore and making 
straight across to the east the little vessel was caught broadside by the 
full force of the wind. A splash, a wave, a torrent of water, the sail be- 
yond control; then serious and imminent danger. 

Now we have the picture. But we need not further delay over the 
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tempest without. The tempest within the disciples’ breasts demands 
our full attention. Nerve and courage were required, and bodily 
strength and a mariner’s experience. But there was required, too, a 
certain most important virtue, the virtue that should make strong the 
heart of every disciple of Christ. And among His disciples are not we 
ourselves? We shall learn to-day, partly from these Apostles, but 
mostly from Our Lord Himself. 


Christ’s Apparent Indifference 


What most concerned them was that Jesus their Master, to whom 
they looked for everything, in whom was their trust, at whose request 
moreover they had undertaken the peril—Jesus was asleep. Is not 
human sleep a state of unconsciousness and oblivion? He slept so 
soundly that tempest and noisy efforts to combat it could not disturb 
Him; He so near was yet, alas, so faraway. They were lonely. Still 
worse, was He not indifferent, heedless? The form of their question 
implies some complaint: ‘Master, does it not concern Thee that we 
perish ?”’ 

Brethren, this apparent indifference of God meets us at every turn. 
There is a mysteriousness throughout the plans of Divine Providence. 
We can neither deny it nor overlook it. In the animal kingdom cruelty 
seems to reign. Men speak of “nature red in tooth and claw.” How 
many calamities, in countries far and near, we hear or read of wellnigh 
daily—storms with consequent shipwrecks, droughts with ensuing 
famines, earthquakes with devastations, strifes involving multitudes 
innocent and often ignorant of their causes. An aged scientist pro- 
claimed not long ago: ‘‘Never have I found a single instance of God’s 
interference in the world on behalf of mankind.’”’ And that sentence 
implies that God is either powerless to help His creatures or lacking 
interest and care in their concerns. 

If we turn from world affairs to our own sphere of first-hand knowl- 
edge, our own circle of acquaintances, our own personal experiences, we 
find the same mystery around us. Death sometimes under tragic cir- 
cumstances, lingering illnesses, enforced idleness when natural duty and 
affection urge eager men to be employed, the wearying sense of insecurity 
which disturbs peace of soul. And beyond physical and mental stress, 
what of moral evils—injustice, for example, and cruelty? And too 
often we observe that the victims are the innocent and the honorable. 
More mysterious still is a further thought. If I saw—a man may rea- 
sonably argue—all these adversities accepted with resignation and by 
men’s goodwill, ennobling their lives and enriching their souls, then I 
could, behind all, guess some purpose. But, as is truly said, suffering 
either makes or mars. It often mars; it makes men worse. Such 
things are beyond my power of reasoning. 
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The Problem of Evil 


There confronts us the problem of evil. The pagan mind is utterly at 
a loss, without a key to solve the enigma. Of others it may be said that 
the more a man is upright, the more he prays, so much the more real 
will be a natural dictate of his reason that somewhere an answer is to 
be found; and a hope comes, however vague, that right will conquer 
might, that justice will at length prevail, that whosoever follows his 
conscience will most certainly have an ultimate reward. In fact, every 
injustice left unredressed comes as an argument that this life does not 
stand alone; it points to a future life. And everyone who has aspira- 
tions of survival after death sees, by adversity, that this is but a place 
of pilgrimage, a time of probation. 

But the real answer is given only by that endowment of man that is 
supernatural, faith and hope and personal love of God. Yet, how is it 
that those with these high gifts, as the disciples we are considering to- 
day, may be perplexed in times of trial? Concerning such matters man 
may exercise his mind with many deep thoughts. He must remember 
that faith is not vision, not a complete understanding of mysteries; 
that it does not reside in our feelings, is no part of our natural functions. 
It makes us sure, and no grasp can be more firm. It begets a clinging of 
the soul to God deeper than natural reasonings. Often for the true be- 
liever the surface may be in turmoil whilst the depths of the soul are 
calm. Sometimes, indeed, the effort to picture or imagine, to feel, to 
see, to scrutinize mysteries—in brief, all that stretching out of the soul 
to grasp seems like a temptation against the faith. We may be troubled, 
thinking we have lost the faith, whereas we have but misunderstood its 
nature. 

So also with hope and confidence, we must not misunderstand their 
province. Surely when all is peaceful and prospering, there is little 
scope for confidence; we cannot even assure ourselves that we have it. 
When the soul knows that Jesus is looking and speaking, full of interest 
and care, the virtue of confidence is not on trial. When He is asleep, as 
it were, when He is apparently heedless even to our prayers, then that 
virtue of a disciple of which we have been speaking is not only needed 
but can be very real. 


The Lesson of the Gospel Incident 


‘Concerning the problem of evil and the mysteries of Divine Provi- 
dence, concerning the nature of faith and of confidence, there is much 
that is very deep, much a matter for study to engage the learned, the 
theologian and the philosopher. But Our Lord loves simple folk, and 
their needs He is ever ready to meet. Hence, what a wealth of meaning, 
what an insight into deep truths, what a practical life-long lesson, 
adapted indeed to all varieties of adversity, He gives us in the plain pic- 
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ture of this Gospel scene! ‘A great tempest arose .. . but Jesus was 
asleep. ‘Master, does it not concern Thee that we perish?’’’ And the 
immediate sequel: Jesus, the human Jesus, exhausted in body with 
labors, overcome by sleep, “rising up,” the evangelist goes on, “He 
commanded the winds and the sea and there came a great calm.” 
What comment can more briefly or better express our own thoughts: 
‘What manner of man is this, for the winds and the sea obey him!” 
Obey Him. He is all-powerful; He is master of every situation. 
He knows, to the smallest detail. He is worthy of our utmost confidence. 
Apparently unconscious, He is ever watchful. Apparently indifferent, He 
is most devoted in His fatherly care. Here is power to the fullest, here 
is love at its highest. The Creator does care for each of His creatures. 


The Point for Us 


As we ponder the Gospel scene, we see how He allowed all for their 
sakes. He allows all now—for the sake of other disciples, ourselves. 
His chief concern in the mysterious plans of Divine Providence is the 
moral issue: the effects upon the hearts and wills of men. Is it not sig- 
nificant that whilst three Evangelists narrate this incident, each with 
his own details, one point alone is mentioned by all three—one point, 
as it were, picked in emphasis for our attention. No sooner had Our 
Lord, on being aroused, quelled the storm than He turned to address 
them. In St. Matthew’s words: ‘Why are ye fearful, O ye of little 
faith?’ In St. Mark’s words: ‘‘Why are ye fearful? Have you not 
faith yet?” In St. Luke’s words: ‘Where is your faith?” It was the 
inner tempest, the tempest of anxiety and fear in the breasts of those 
whom He knew and loved, that was His fatherly concern. Let us then, 
howsoever dark the human mind be in its attempt to solve the mystery 
of evil around us, be far from deserving a rebuke when adversity befalls. 
Let us show ourselves His staunch followers by the firmness of our faith 
and confidence. In Him do we place our trust, and never will He fail us. 


Last Sunday after Pentecost 
Heaven 
By J. Evviot Ross, Px.D. 


“The Lord saith: ‘I think thoughts of peace, and not of affliction’’’ (In- 
troit of the Mass). 


SYNOPSIS: I. End of year suggests four last things: death, judgment, hell, heaven. 
(1) Heaven seems to have received less attention than the other three. 
(2) But the hope of heaven should be more powerful than the fear of 
hell. 
II. Heaven implies both natural and supernatural happiness. 
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(1) Natural happiness includes association without present limita- 
tions of time and space. 
(a) With those we loved on earth. 
(b) With God’s great heroes of all time. 

(2) Supernatural happiness will be direct and immediate exercise 
of intellect and will on Supreme Object of knowledge and 
love—God. 


The last Sunday of the ecclesiastical year has often suggested preach- 
ing upon the four last things: death, judgment, hell, and heaven. But 
I suspect that in this quartet heaven has received less than its reasonable 
share of attention. Perhaps this is because the three other subjects 
lend themselves so easily to lurid descriptions and to burning oratory, 
or because the preachers assume that people generally are more sus- 
ceptible to fear than they are to hope. 

However this may be, hope is one of the cardinal virtues, while fear 
is not; and our lives ought to be influenced to a greater extent by hope 
than by fear. For hope is positive, fear is negative; and in the long run 
the positive usually wins out over the negative. The fear of the Lord 
may be the beginning of wisdom, but hope should be its crown. 

Of course, one great difficulty in preaching on heaven is the inade- 
quacy of any earthly experience to supply illuminating comparisons. 
What we know of this life can furnish the conceptions for a fairly com- 
plete hell, but not for an adequate heaven. St. Paul, rapt to the third 
heaven, found it impossible to describe his experience. He could only 
say that eye hath not seen, nor ear heard, nor heart of man conceived 
what God has prepared for those who love Him. And yet it may be 
profitable for us to try, albeit falteringly, to clarify our ideas of heaven. 


Natural Happiness of Heaven 


First of all, heaven implies both natural and supernatural happiness. 
Back of such expressions as ‘“‘pearly gates” and “‘golden streets” is the 
idea, I think we may say, of a certain natural happiness in heaven. 
There are some pleasures in this world, such as eating and drinking, 
that we feel instinctively are inconsistent with a spiritual existence. 
But there are other experiences here on earth that might have a spiritual- 
ized counterpart. For instance, can we not easily imagine a happiness 
in heaven from being reunited with those we loved on earth? 

And because of the spiritual condition of heaven, our association will 
be freed from the limitations under which we labor in this life. Now 
we can receive or communicate ideas only through the crude medium of 
human language. Inevitably mariy misunderstandings result. But 
pure spirits, we can conceive, will know one another immediately and 
directly; and we shall rejoice in this intimate knowledge because we shall 
have no imperfections to hide. Moreover, in heaven we shall no longer 
be cramped by time and space. Any number of our loved ones may be 
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with us together. Spatial separation is an accompaniment of a mate- 
rial world. In heaven attention given to one will not, as now, preclude 
attention to another. 

Furthermore, this transcending of time and space has other implica- 
tions for our happiness. The mightiest monarchs of earth are limited 
here to association with those who lived at the same time and in the same 
country. But as Moses and Elias appeared with Christ when He was 
transfigured on Mount Thabor, we may assume that they and all the 
great spirits of the human race will appear with Him in heaven. No 
longer will our communing with the supreme thinkers of mankind be 
limited to deciphering dead printed pages in musty libraries; no matter 
where and when they lived, no matter what language they spoke, we 
shall know them much better than their most intimate friends knew them 
onearth. And, purified and perfected, they will be better worth know- 
ing than they ever were with their earthly peccadillos. 

Some of the Saints on earth, remarked Newman, were pretty hard to 
live with. But the Saints in heaven will be more agreeable companions 
than we ever had on earth, partly because they are improved versions of 
their terrestrial personalities, and partly because we too shall be more 
perfect, having shed the mortal selfishness that calls out the worst in 
others. 

Supernatural Happiness of Heaven 


All these joys are based on natural happiness. It is easy for us to 
imagine them, because it is merely translating earthly experience to a 
higher degree. But the essence of heaven is supernatural, and the task 
of getting any idea of the supernatural necessarily presents difficulties to 
men still immersed in the natural. And yet, even though our success is 
very limited, it is worth while to make an effort to clarify in this regard 
also our ideas of heaven. 

As a beginning of that attempt, at least we know that our likeness to 
God consists in the fact that we have intelligence and will—a capacity 
toknowandtolove. In this life all knowledge comes through the senses, 
and we know only as ‘‘in a glass darkly.’”’ We have no direct perception 
of spiritual things. It is only by experience of the material that we 
come to a knowledge of the spiritual. Even under such limitations, 
however, our highest happiness consists in knowing and loving. 

But the imperfections of our faculties and of the objects on which we 
exercise them in this life affect adversely the satisfaction we receive. 
Whatever exists, does so only in so far as it shares in the perfection of 
the Supreme Being. We love the creature only because it in some way 
shadows forth the Creator. How much more satisfying will be the love 
we give in heaven to the Being who is the archetype of all created 
things, who contains within Himself and by His own right all perfec- 
tion! The reflection of the sun in a muddy pool is a clearer image of that 
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lord of day than any creature can ever be of the Creator. Heretofore 
we have seen only mists and shadows; in heaven we shall see Reality. 

It is impossible for us to imagine Infinite Beauty. But even from our 
very inadequate earthly conception, it would seem clear that Infinite 
Beauty will completely satisfy each one’s capacity for loving. One 
individual’s capacity for loving will differ from another’s, depending 
upon how each has used his faculty for loving here on earth. Whatever 
the individual’s capacity, it will be entirely filled. 

Similarly, our capacity for knowing will be completely satisfied. No 
finite mind, of course, will ever thoroughly grasp Infinite Being. But 
even the least in heaven will have a greater insight into reality than have 
the wisest here on earth. 


Preparation for the Happiness of Heaven 


Such a conception of heaven will not appeal to some. And doubtless, 
if they went to heaven just as they are now, they would not enjoy it 
any more than a devotee of jazz would enjoy a symphony of Beethoven. 
There must be a preparation for such an existence, just as there must be 
a training to value the best art or music. For those who have not had 
that preparation in this life, we may assume that purgatory will educate 
them to an appreciation of the spiritual joys of heaven. 

At any rate, then, we can consider that our highest faculties, distin- 
guishing us from lower animals, are intellect and will, and that these, 
freed from earthly limitations, will in heaven be exercised upon the 
greatest possible Object of knowledge and of love. Hence, we can see 
what a stupid caricature it is to picture heaven as a state of boring in- 
activity. On the contrary, the most brilliant minds, the most energetic 
characters, have never known such intense activity here on earth as they 
will know in heaven. Heaven will be activity raised to the highest con- 
ceivable degree. 

We have great difficulty in imagining the nature of heaven, because 
it depends essentially on knowing and loving God directly and imme- 
diately. We shall know then as we are known; and as we have never 
in this life known God directly, we cannot imagine what the experience 
will be like. 

But even without previous experience we can be intellectually con- 
vinced that the activities of heaven will be the greatest possible happi- 
ness for us. And by frequent meditation on the nature of heaven, in so 
far as we can infer it from the nature of God and our own nature, we can 
make it a vital factor in our lives. If the thought of heaven occupies 
its rightful place in our thinking, it should be a much greater stimulus to 
a good life than is the thought of hell. It is more effective to aim at the 
object we wish to gain, than it is to try to miss what we want to avoid. 
Since we wish to go to heaven, let us think of heaven rather than of hell. 
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Concentrating Our Minds on Our Goal 


The beginner on a bicycle, who fixes his attention on a point down the 
road to which he wants to go is more likely to reach that point without 
mishap, than if he gazes at the tree which he wishes to avoid by the side 
of the road. If he thinks of the tree, he will begin to wobble and will 
probably run into it. William Tell, shooting the apple from his son’s 
head, must have concentrated on the apple he was to hit, rather than 
the head of the boy he was to miss. 

Similarly, the best way to avoid hell is to aim at heaven. Fear is 
paralyzing, hope is invigorating. Cultivate hope by thinking posi- 
tively of heaven, rather than by the negative approach of fearing hell. 
This would seem to be in harmony with the mind of the Church, since 
she makes hope one of the chief virtues, and also emphasizes hope to 
such an extent in the Liturgy. During the next liturgical year, as you 
read your Missals Sunday after Sunday, note in how many Masses the 
element of hope, joy and confidence prevails. Surely we cannot go 
wrong if we put into our lives the same proportion of hope that the 
Church has put into the Masses throughout the year. 








Catechetical Instructions for Sundays 
and Feasts 


First Sunday of Advent 
Christian Doctrine 


By C. J. Cauuan, O.P., S.T.M. 


“Put ye on the armor of light’ (Epistle). 


SYNOPSIS: I. Introduction. 

(1) The text and its setting. 

(2) Christian Doctrine and the meaning of the recent Decree on 
Catechetical Instruction. 

(3) The Catechism of the Council of Trent; why used in this 
course. 

(4) Plan of the four-year Course opening to-day. 

II. Christian Doctrine. 
(1) Its meaning. 
(2) Importance and excellence of Christian teaching. 
III. Internal Faith in Christian Doctrine. 

(1) The meaning and necessity of faith. 

(2) How to preserve faith. 

(3) Properties of faith. 

IV. External Expression of Christian Doctrine in the Creed or Symbol 

of Faith. 

(1) Need of a Creed. 

(2) What the Creed embraces. 

(3) Our duties to the Creed. 

V. Conclusion. 

(1) Benefits of Christian Doctrine. 

(2) The obligation of the faithful to seek it and of pastors to 
preach it. 


In the passage from which our text is taken St. Paul is exhorting his 
Roman readers, and through them all Christians, to flee the evils of sin, 
the works of darkness, and to array themselves in the shining virtues 
of Christ, which constitute their armor of light. Those early Christians, 
like all the converts instructed by the Apostles, understood their faith; 
they knew their eternal, spiritual destiny, and the means which Chris- 
tianity provides for attaining it. And therefore it was necessary only 
to admonish them to “‘rise from sleep,’’ from the state of tepidity and 
negligence into which they may have fallen, and to pursue with vigor 
the goal that had been set before them. But there was need for this 
admonition, both because of human frailty and because every day 
brings the Christian nearer to death and his eternal reward. 
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The Roman Decree 


If Christians to-day understand what their faith is, what it stands for, 
the means it affords for help and strength, and the wondrous promises 
it holds out to the believer, they too can easily be persuaded to submit 
to its gentle mandates and saving precepts, and thus overcome the 
world and its temptations and make certain their spiritual triumph. 
With a view to providing this adequate grasp and ready knowledge of 
the teachings of our holy religion, the present Holy Father, through a 
Decree of the Sacred Congregation of the Council on the Promotion 
of Catechetical Instruction (January 12, 1935), renewing the often 
expressed wishes and commands of his predecessors, has given clear 
directions and laid down definite rules for the guidance of all those 
charged with the care of souls in the all-important matter of doctrinal 
instruction. These rules are: 

(1) that the precept of Canon 1332 shall be observed sacredly by 
pastors, which binds them on Sundays and other feasts of obligation 
to give catechetical instructions to the adult faithful in discourses 
adapted to their capacity; 

(2) that these instructions shall be based on the Catechism of the 
Council of Trent; 

(3) that the instructions shall be given in such sequence that within 
an interval of four or five years they shall treat all the matter which 
deals with the Symbol, the Sacraments, the Decalogue, Prayer and 
the Precepts of the Church, as well as the Evangelical Counsels, Grace, 
Virtue, Sin, and the Last Things. 


The Catechism of Trent 


It is most appropriate that the supreme authority in the Church 
should have again designated the Catechism of the Council of Trent as 
the source and foundation on which all pastors and those engaged in 
the care of souls are to base their instructions, for it was precisely for 
such a purpose that this classic treatise was prepared and written. 
After having defined and decided the more important points of Catholic 
teaching against the heresies of the time, the Fathers of the Council 
of Trent deemed it necessary also “‘to issue, for the instruction of the 
faithful in the very rudiments of faith, a form and method to be followed 
in all churches by those to whom are lawfully entrusted the duties of 
pastor and teacher.’’ In spite of the existence of other works of great 
piety and learning, ‘‘the Fathers considered it of the first importance 
that a work should appear, sanctioned by the authority of the Council, 
from which pastors and all others on whom the duty of imparting 
religious instruction devolves, may be able to seek and find reliable 
matter for the edification of the faithful; that, as there is one Lord, 
one faith, there may also be one standard and prescribed form of pro- 
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pounding the dogmas of faith and instructing Christians in all the 
duties of piety.” 


The New Program 


In order therefore that the wishes of the Holy Father and of the 
Church regarding the doctrinal instruction of the faithful may be 
carried out more exactly and more easily, we have prepared a Program 
in which will be treated consecutively all the required subjects, following 
the order in which they are given in the Catechism of the Council of 
Trent, the first year being devoted to the Creed, the second to the 
Sacraments, the third to the Commandments, the fourth to Prayer 
and the other subjects mentioned in the Decree cited above. In the 
first year, the First Sunday of Advent opens with the first article of 
the Creed, and each other article will then be taken up in its order 
till the end of the year. The subjects are chosen from matter given 
explicitly or implicitly in the Tridentine Catechism, and in approved 
works of theological instruction. Each subject or topic in this Course 
is introduced by an appropriate text chosen from the Epistle or Gospel 
or some other part of the Mass of the day. In this way, the catechetic 
instruction prescribed by the law of the Chruch may be given in har- 
mony with the liturgical spirit of the day or season. 


Christian Doctrine 


There can be no question about the importance of Christian doctrine 
in every age, and especially in the trying times in which we are now 
living, when materialism, in all its most alluring and deadly forms, is 
deriding faith, destroying religion, flouting the moral law and order, 
and threatening to engulf the entire human race in one vast sea of 
atheism. The teachings of religion, and in particular of revealed 
religion, by their very nature and excellence are difficult to understand 
and hard for weak and corrupt human nature to follow and obey. 
Indeed, left to himself and his own efforts, man could never attain to 
that necessary and sufficient knowledge by which he can save his soul. 
We must therefore have revelation and teachers of religion, and these 
teachers must themselves be properly qualified and instructed. Nor 
is this strange, since even in human affairs and worldly matters no one 
attains to higher and more excellent knowledge without much labor, 
instruction, and guidance. 


Faith and Its Objects 


But the teachings of religion and their explanation will avail us little 
without faith to accept them and regulate our lives by them. Just 
because most of these sacred truths are so beautiful, lofty and mysterious, 
we can never fully understand them, and so must take them largely on 
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faith. It is true that faith is a gift of God implanted in our souls 
through Baptism, but it needs care and nourishment. We must avoid 
all that can injure or imperil it, and do all that is necessary for its 
preservation and development. Hence, bad reading, evil teachings, 
dangerous associations, sin, and the like must be avoided as ruinous to 
faith; while good reading, religious training and instruction, suitable 
companions, prayer and the assistance of the Divine Sacraments must 
all be cultivated as means to the preservation and growth of this great 
virtue in our souls. 

By faith we unhesitatingly believe that God created the world and 
all things, that He sustains and preserves them in existence, that in 
the Godhead there are three Persons in one Divine Nature, that the 
Second Person of the Blessed Trinity became man and redeemed the 
world, that the Church is a divine institution intended to preserve 
God’s revelation to man and carry on the work of saving human souls, 
and soon. All this and much more do we embrace by our faith. 

Divine faith, of course, is of things we do not see, but such acceptance 
of the invisible is not unreasonable, is not credulity. For, first of all, 
we have to guide even our natural life largely by human faith in things 
we do not see or cannot verify. We accept the testimony of our parents 
and elders; we believe the books we study and the papers we read; 
we trust our fellow-men in our daily lives and works, for otherwise even 
our natural living would be impossible. In the second place, it is a 
matter of human history that God has spoken to the world. He re- 
vealed Himself to our first parents and to the ancient patriarchs; to 
Moses, the lawgiver and deliverer of His own chosen people; to the 
prophets of the Old Law; and finally He spoke through His only Son 
who, by a life of utter holiness, by His heavenly teaching, by numerous 
miracles, and especially by His own resurrection from the dead, proved 
beyond doubt that He was a Divine Person and that all His claims and 
teachings had divine authority. 

Christian faith, therefore, accepts all that God has revealed and that 
the Church proposes for our acceptance; and this faith is reasonable, 
as being guaranteed by valid motives of credibility; it is certain and 
unshakable, as relying on God for its authority; it is all-embracing, 
since no part of God’s revelation can be without its importance; and 
finally, it is practical and workable, because the real conviction it en- 
genders cannot fail to bear fruit in one’s daily life. 


The Creed 


But where shall we find the many religious truths that we are to 
believe? How shall we be able from the great mass of God’s revelation 
to know what to select for our daily guidance? The Holy Church has 
not overlooked this need; and hence from the very beginning it has 
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taken care that the fundamental truths which we are to believe should 
be collected into a brief and convenient summary, which will serve as 
a rule and guide for all Christians, and which, in its brevity and sim- 
plicity, is adapted to the capacity of the humblest and the most ignorant. 
Such a summary we call the Creed, which comprises in a few words all 
the truths necessary for salvation. 

The Creed treats principally of two things—God and His Church. 
The portion relating to God is divided into three parts, as referring to 
the Persons of the Blessed Trinity: the Father and the work of Crea- 
tion, the Son and the work of Redemption, the Holy Ghost and the 
work of our Sanctification. The second main part of the Creed, con- 
cerning the Church, gives us the marks by which the true Church of 
Christ is distinguished from every other Church, together with the 
blessings to be derived from membership in the true Church. 

Here we must observe that, although the truths revealed by God are 
not all expressly mentioned in the Creed, we nevertheless implicitly 
accept them all by the fact of our faith in the Church, whose truth and 
authority we acknowledge when we say: ‘I believe in the Holy Catholic 
Church.” 


Duties to the Creed or Symbol 


Since the Creed has been given us in order to make easy a knowledge 
of the truths necessary for our salvation, it follows that we have certain 
obligations to it. First of all, we should know it in all its parts. How 
can we believe and regulate our lives and conduct by what we do not 
know? This duty to know the Symbol explains the custom of the 
Church never to admit anyone to Baptism without a recitation of the 
Creed. There rests upon us, then, a grave duty to know the Creed 
and all its articles. And by knowledge here is meant of course an 
intelligent understanding of the sense and meaning of the words by 
which these sacred truths are expressed. 

Again, we should not only know the words and meaning of the various 
articles of the Creed, but we are also bound to make explicit profession 
of these divine doctrines by reciting them clearly and often, as a re- 
minder of what our Faith teaches and as a shield against temptations 
and unbelief. We cannot make open and frequent profession of such 
truths as the existence of God and His almighty power, Christ and His 
sufferings and death, a future life of rewards and punishments, without 
some salutary fruits in our lives. Hence, St. Paul says: ‘‘In all things 
taking the shield of faith, wherewith you may be able to extinguish all 
the fiery darts of the most wicked one’’ (Ephes., vi. 16). 

But in this matter we must be on our guard against mere lip-service, 
or such a superficial recitation of the truths of our holy religion as never 
penetrates to the heart or stirs the emotions. For real spiritual benefit, 
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as in prayer, we must reflect on the words we utter, and intend to 
nourish our soils and honor God by what we say. 

In a word, then, we are obliged to know the Creed, to recite it fre- 
quently, to say it with attention and devotion, to reflect on its mysteries, 
and so benefit our souls and honor our Heavenly Father through this 
pious exercise. 


Conclusion 


An understanding of the teachings and principles of Christianity 
cannot but be universally beneficial. It bears fruit for the life that 
now is and for that which is to come. To know our religion in a prac- 
tical way makes us better members of our own household, better neigh- 
bors, better citizens of our country and of the world. On the contrary, 
those who are without Christian knowledge and religious principles are 
also very likely to be without conscience and a sense of responsibility. 
They have no internal restraining force. Given the opportunity, and 
no danger of external detection, they will follow their appetites and 
natural inclinations; and many of them will stop at nothing. 

Ignorance then of the saving truths of religion is our greatest danger, 
for without a knowledge of them we can never reach our supernatural 
destiny, and even in natural affairs our will and moral conduct are sure 
often to be wrong and corrupt. On the other hand, with understanding 
and enlightened minds there is always hope. Hence, the necessity and 
importance of religious instruction admit of no dispute, no controversy; 
and the consequent obligation resting upon all, old and young, learned 
and illiterate, of seeking such instruction is too obvious to require 
further proof. 

But we, the teachers and expounders of religious knowledge, must 
bear in mind that we also have duties in this matter, and should fre- 
quently recall the words of the Apostle that “faith comes by hearing 
and hearing by preaching.” If we neglect preaching and teaching, who 
else will instruct the faithful? How are they to understand and know 
what to do? 








Book Reviews 


Ascetical Literature 


Although bearing the symbolic title suggested by the title of the au- 
thor’s own venerable Order, ‘“The Ascent of Carmel’! is meant mean- 
while not alone for Religious but as well for “‘all aspirants to perfection, 
whether they live in the world or in the cloister, as a suitable and suc- 
cessful guide.”’ Like the title, the plan outlined is distinctively Carmel- 
ite, but the method employed for climbing the heights of Carmel will 
help any earnest-minded pilgrim in his ascent towards perfection. The 
many subdivisions of the text help greatly towards both compactness 
and intelligibility. 

It may be a very common tendency of the ordinary reader to skip 
Preface, Foreword, and similar prenotanda or prolegomena, in order to 
arrive forthwith at the work indicated by the title of a volume. In 
very many instances, however—and most notably in the present case” 
of a biography dealing with an eighteenth-century mystic—a reader 
will serve his own interests by attending to Preface or Foreword. To 
the quite extensive book telling us the story of the Venerable Sister 
Mary Celeste Crostarosa we find a Foreword contributed by Father 
Deery, Superior of the English Province of the Redemptorists. As- 
suredly this Foreword ought to be read carefully—but especially the 
paragraph (on page 9) beginning with the words: “It is at Scala that 
the story of Marie Celeste opens.’’ This one paragraph sums up briefly 
the long and (as it seems to the present reviewer) rather complicated 
narrative of the great mystic’s career. If the reader should happen to 
lose the thread of the story, he would probably regain it immediately by 
the simple expedient of reading the aforesaid paragraph once more and 
perhaps more attentively. Meanwhile, ‘the game is worth the candle.” 
For the Venerable Mary Celeste achieved a magnificent work which not 
only still lasts, but which has vastly increased in its beneficent activities 
for God’s human family through the large membership and the efficient 
zeal of the twin Orders of the Redemptorists and the Redemptoristines. 
It is therefore to be hoped that the process of her beatification will pro- 
ceed rapidly and successfully. 

Quite a contrast to the story of the many mystical experiences and the 
resulting wonderfully successful mission of the Ven. Sister Mary Celeste 


1 The Ascent of Carmel—A Retreat for Devout Souls. By Very Rev. Lawrence C. 
Diether, O. Carm., Provincial of the Carmelites (Carmelite Press, Chicago, IIl.). 

2 A Great Mystic of the Eighteenth Century: The Ven. Sister Mary Celeste Cros- 
tarosa. By the Very Rev. Fr. Favre, C.SS.R. Translated by a Redemptoristine 
of the Convent of Chudleigh (B. Herder Book Co., St. Louis, Mo.). 
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is the argumentative picture drawn by the author of ‘“The Cloister and 
the World’’’ in the three “Letters” sent (only in imagination, however) 
respectively to three of her girl friends. The first Letter recommended 
the postponement of an intention to become a nun. The second Letter 
congratulated a nun upon her profession. The third Letter was in- 
tended to comfort and instruct a novice who had left her convent in 
order to live ‘‘in the World.”” Supplementary to, and confirming the 
general thesis of, these three Letters is an exquisitely written estimate 
of the real mission (and of its well-understood character) of the Maid of 
Orleans. The little book of 120 pages could be advantageously read 
and meditated by all the three classes thus typified in the Letters, for it 
contains appropriate suggestions for a real discernment of the tasks and 
the dangers confronting all such classes. Mingled with high apprecia- 
tion of the opportunities confronting all three types is the implication of 
rebuke, sometimes drastically made as the simple recognition of un- 
pleasant facts, of the members of the three classes who fail at times to 
fulfill their real duties, whether ‘in Religion” or in ‘‘the World.” 

A small book‘ of 108 pages, treating the Feasts of the Blessed Virgin 
as they occur consecutively in the dates of the civil calendar, contrives 
successfully to provide a series of meditations (brief, of course, but in the 
regular form of two Preludes, Prayers and concluding Resolution) cover- 
ing thirty-one days. An attractive work, it could thus serve well the 
purposes of the devotions appropriate for May and October, but could 
also be used for the special days on which the Feasts occur. 

A similarly small book® of 164 pages gives us fifteen chapters on as 
many fundamental Christian virtues. In the Introduction, the author 
explains the devotion of the Rosary and provides a short theme for each 
of the fifteen decades. The introduction is followed by a treatment (of 
these virtues in fifteen chapters) which is intentionally popular, non- 
academic in form. 

In his Introduction to “Heaven: An Anthology,’ Father Daly com- 
ments: “‘A book like this, presenting the results of congenial search in 
the Catholic literature of the world for excerpts on the subject of Heaven, 
makes us realize how surprisingly little Heaven seems to have occupied 
the attention of writers and thinkers. This paucity of material reflects 
faithfully, it seems to me, a rather general reluctance among us to think 
about and discuss the joys of eternity. Hell and Purgatory receive far 

3 The Cloister and the World. By Ida Friederike Coudenhove. Translated by H. E. 
Kennedy (Sheed & Ward, New York City). 

4 Feasts of Our Lady (Thirty-One Meditations for May or October or Days on Which 
the Feasts Occur). By Rev. James F. McElhone, C.S.C. (The Bruce Publishing 
Co., Milwaukee, Wis.). 

5 Virgin Most Powerful—Spiritual Growth Through the Rosary. By Martin A. 
Beehan, LL.B. (P. J. Kenedy & Sons, New York City). 

* Heaven: An Anthology. Compiled by a Religious of the Sacred Heart. In- 


ia by Reverend James J. Daly, S.J. (Longmans, Green & Co., New York 
ity). 
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more attention than Heaven.”” No doubt all this issadly true. But the 
comment simply reflects the thought declared four centuries ago by 
St. Thomas More, in a very concrete fashion, in his “‘Dialogue of Com- 
fort against Tribulation”: ‘‘Mark me, Cousin, at the sermon, and 
commonly towards the end, somewhat the preacher speaketh of hell and 
heaven. Now, while he preacheth of the pains of hell, still they stand 
yet and give him a hearing; but as soon as he cometh to the joys of 
heaven, they be busking them backward and flock-meal fall away.” 
It is therefore a tribute to the Compiler that her volume of 205 pages 
should be so well and so compactly filled with this theme of Heaven, 
discussed alike in prose and in verse under ten categories. Meanwhile 
the reader might desire more verse than he will find here—for example, 
translations of poems of St. John Damascene, St. John Climacus, Hilde- 
bert of Tours, J. B. de Santeuil, Casimir’s Urit me Patriz decor; the ex- 
quisite Hierusalem! my happy Home by “‘F. B. P.,”’ and the like. The 
reviewer has no objections to the inclusion of the very few poems by 
non-Catholics, but instead thinks that due mention might have been 
made of the translations by Protestant pens, especially of the numerous 
inclusions of portions rendered by John Mason Neale from Bernard of 
Morlaix’s De Contemptu Mundi. Nevertheless, the compiler merits 
our gratitude for the labors of research resulting in this attractive vol- 
ume. 

There are many suggestions of the ascetical outlook in the exquisite 
verses’ by Sister M. Madeleva as well as in the title of her small and 
attractively printed volume of 64 pages. Some of the fifty poems are 
very short, embodying one fairly complete, albeit glancing, thought in 
the form of free verse, sometimes irregularly rhymed, sometimes without 
rhyme, but always satisfying in their poetical burden of thought. Es- 
pecial attention could be drawn to the lovely poems dealing with Our 
Lady’s life. 

H. T. Henry, Litt.D. 


7A Question of Lovers and Other Poems. By Sister M. Madeleva (St. Anthony 
Press, Franciscan Monastery, Paterson, N. J.). 


Proceedings of the 1935 Catechetical Congress! 


Some noteworthy papers were presented at the meeting of the Con- 
fraternity of Christian Doctrine last year. In the first place, His Ex- 
cellency, the Apostolic Delegate, addressed the school children of the 
United States over a national hook-up on the radio. His address is the 
first of those included in this volume. In simple language he expounds 
the love of Jesus for children, and tells why our Blessed Saviour cherishes 

1 Proceedings of the National Catechetical Congress of the Confraternity of Christian 


Doctrine (Rochester, N. Y., October 30-31, 1935). Complied by Very Rev. F. A. 
Walsh, Director (St. Anthony’s Guild Press). 
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His children with a special love. Our Saviour said that only those who 
become little children shall enter into the kingdom of heaven. Towards 
the close of his address the Apostolic Delegate devotes some words to the 
Confraternity of Christian Doctrine. He says: “The Confraternity of 
Christian Doctrine, which has for its object to impart catechetical in- 
struction, was organized centuries ago. It operates under the guidance 
and direction of your bishops and parish-priests. This Confraternity 
should be erected in every parish; in fact, it should take precedence 
over all other parochial societies and sodalities. It is composed par- 
ticularly of lay teachers who devote themselves to the teaching of 
Catechism to children and to adults who otherwise might be unable to 
acquire a knowledge of the Catholic religion. This teaching of the 
Catechism by the laity is one of the noblest and most efficacious works 
of Catholic Action, for the end and aim of Catholic Action is nothing 
less than the winning of souls to Christ. For those who cannot attend 
our Catholic schools, other means for the teaching of Christian Doctrine 
are found, such as vacation schools and instruction classes during the 
year, and study clubs, particularly for high school and college students. 
Adults and non-Catholics are provided for by means of study clubs and 
inquiry classes.”’ 

The Foreword to this report is contributed by Most Reverend Edward 
Mooney, Archbishop-Bishop of Rochester. Of the Congress he says: 
“The pity was—and here I repeat a thought stressed by many—that, 
in the necessarily crowded schedule of simultaneous sectional meetings, 
one had to make a difficult choice between subjects of equally vital in- 
terest.’’ He also emphasized the importance of the National Center in 
the following words: “‘Often during the Congress I was struck by the 
thought that, if the National Confraternity Center recently set up at 
the N.C.W.C. headquarters in Washington did no more than promote 
this annual exchange of ideas and experiences touching the work of 
organized religious instruction outside of our parochial school system, 
it would be of inestimable service to dioceses of the country.” 

Among the other contributors we note the Most Reverend John T. 
McNicholas, D.D., Archbishop of Cincinnati, whose paper on ‘““The 
Content of Religious Instruction’”’ will remain a classic on the subject of 
the content of a Catechism. 

The Most Reverend John G. Murray, D.D., Archbishop of St. Paul, 
explained the importance and some ofthe striking points in the Decree 
Provido sane Consilio, issued by the Sacred Congregation of the Council 
on January 12, 1935. 

Other bishops who contributed were the Most Reverend Edwin V. 
O’Hara, Chairman of the Bishops’ Committee on the Confraternity; 
the Most Reverend Richard O. Gerow, D.D., who criticized some of the 
ponderous phraseology of the Baltimore Catechism; the Most Reverend 
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Emmet Walsh, D.D., who showed the work which lies ahead of the Confra- 
ternity by pointing out that ‘‘about half of our Catholic children attend 
schools that are not Catholic.”” The Most Reverend Karl J. Alter, D.D., 
pointed out that in the Decree on Catechetical Instruction there is a 
threefold classification—children, youths, and adults. For this reason 
it is clear that the Holy See wishes to provide religious instruction, not 
only for those who attend public school on the elementary level, but also 
for those of high school age, and even for those of more advanced years. 
The Most Reverend William J. Hafey, D.D., estimated that there are 
over 800,000 Catholic boys and girls in public high schools. The religious 
instruction of these adolescents is a major problem confronting the 
Church in America. 

Experts in various fields discussed special problems involved in the 
education of the public school child. An important committee examined 
the report of Reverend Leon A. McNeill dealing with the revised manual 
of the religious vacation school. (This revised manual has since been 
printed, and is now in use in the religious vacation schools.) The ques- 
tion of the Catechism received extensive treatment, as did likewise the 
whole subject of the organization of study clubs and their method of 
operation. A sample panel was formed under the direction of the Field 
Secretary of the Confraternity, which was found very interesting and 
led a number of persons to state that they would immediately undertake 
the organization of study clubs in their home towns. Since the Conven- 
tion the Confraternity program has been put into full operation, not 
only in the Diocese of Rochester, but in several others. 

Three other phases of Confraternity work were systematically treated. 

Rev. William R. Kelly, School Superintendent of the Archdiocese of 
New York, dealt with the preparation of teachers of religion. Special 
methods used in religious vacation schools, especially the projects found 
most helpful, were eagerly discussed. Finally, the activity of the home 
visitors and helpers and the service which they perform as members of 
the Confraternity were explained and urged. 

The final session was held at St. Bernard’s Seminary; naturally, the 
problem discussed there dealt with the relations of the Confraternity 
and of religious instruction in general to the seminarian. 

The volume as a whole is a veritable source book in the literature of 
catechetics. There is scarcely an important catechetical problem which 
has not been at least touched upon. The speakers were in every case 
men and women of practical experience in the work. They were not 
contributing oratorical flights or carefully marshalled esthetic phrases, 
but the plain, solid fruit of their labor in teaching the Catechism to 
children. This is all the more evident when we see that some of the 
papers have that conversational diction which is often the best mark of 
earnestness. For this reason it is all the more fortunate that most of 
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the speakers did not expect their utterances to be gathered into the very 
fine volume which forms this report; perhaps if they had been more 
studied, they would have lost much of the simple, direct clarity and 
force which lend such charm to the reading of this volume. 


Queen Elizabeth and the English Catholic Historian‘ 


This book is a study of the Catholic historiography of Queen Eliza- 
beth. It was “‘submitted to the University of Louvain for the degree of 
Docteur en sciences historiques’’ (Preface, p. vii). As the author limits 
himself to an examination of the Catholic sources, the book falls natu- 
rally into two parts: “the writings of her contemporaries and those who 
wrote after her death in 1603’ (Introduction, p. xi). The first part 
ends with 1600, the probable date of Southwell’s ‘‘Humble Supplication”’; 
the second begins with the publication of Dodd’s ‘Church History” 
in 1737. 

In Part I Dr. Code investigates first the exiles, then the appellants. 
The Catholic authors of this period were not historians in the modern 
sense, and their “‘historical’’ works were always either controversial or 
apologetical in purpose. It is especially difficult to understand why the 
author includes the writings of the appellants in his historiographical 
study. For the appellants, as he admits, ‘‘had no intention of writing 
the history of events; their purpose was merely to gain toleration, and 
hence what they had to say was purely polemical’”’ (p. 93). Of the many 
books published by the appellants only one is examined, namely, 
Watson’s “‘Important Considerations.’’ It is without doubt the least 
historical work of the time. The fact is that the writings of neither the 
exiles nor the appellants give us little historical knowledge of Queen 
Elizabeth that cannot be found better elsewhere. As material for the 
history of Catholicity in England during those trying times, they may 
serve a useful purpose. 

A redeeming feature of the first part of this book is the notes. In 
them the reader will find a bibliography of the most important Catholic 
books of the period. The notes contain helpful quotations and also 
notices of the authors. The notice of Richard Verstegen is very good. 
It furnishes information that is likely new to English and American 
readers. 

The following errors in Part I must be noted. Among the works 
“consulted in the preparation of this thesis’ is found Fr. Persons’ 
“A Confession of Faith,” S. L. 1580 (Bibliography, p. xxxv). Although 
a Latin translation of this book exists, the original English manuscript 
was never printed. But the title as given in the bibliography with 
“S. L. 1580” suggests a printed book. The author states that Pope 
Pius V excommunicated Queen Elizabeth in 1575 (p. 3). The bull of 


1By Joseph Bernard Code, Docteur en sciences historiques (Louvain, 1935). 
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excommunication is dated February 25, 1570. On page 50 the author 
says that ‘‘An advertisement written to a secretarie’’ was translated from 
Persons’ “‘Philopatrum’”’ by Walpole and Englefield; on page 72 he 
makes the same statement, and adds Creswell as a third translator. Dr. 
Code quotes Father Pollen’s article in ““The Catholic Encyclopedia”’ 
(Vol. XI, p. 730, not p. 30) as his authority for the statement: ‘‘The 
real author (7.e., of Leicester’s ‘Commonwealth’), however, was Charles 
Arundel” (p. 73). But Fr. Pollen writes: “The real author was proba- 
bly Charles Arundel.”’” It should also be noted that the first edition of 
Leicester’s ‘““Commonwealth”’ is dated 1584, not 1568. 

The authors examined in Part II are for the most part historians. 
The author rightly links Hilaire Belloc with Bishop Milner, the contro- 
versialist, and concludes that he cannot “‘be looked upon as the historian 
of Elizabeth for whom the English Catholics have so long been waiting”’ 
(p. 193). Dodd and Tierney, Lingard and Pollen, are ranked among the 
chief historians of Elizabeth. Dr. Code’s appraisal of them is both 
accurate and excellent. Full justice is done to Dodd’s untiring research 
in Catholic archives, to Lingard’s wise return to original sources, and 
to Pollen, the leading historian of English Catholics. 

In an academic work such as the one under review one is surprised 
to see so many signs of hasty composition. Words are often misused: 
“uninterested sources of information” (p. 92); ‘‘nor’ for ‘“‘and”’ (p. 
96, 1. 4); ‘‘There is no truculence (7.e., truckling) to popular opinion” 
(p. 172). There are sentences which clearly were written in haste. The 
following is a good example: ‘‘Pollen shows throughout his works that 
there was some kind of a persecution during the whole reign of Eliza- 
beth: an early persecution in the beginning, although it not a bloody 
one, the establishment of the seminaries abroad occasioning bloodshed, 
but a persecution that never changed, only the means, since it was the 
persistent intention of those in power to destroy Catholicism” (p. 170). 

Despite the numerous misprints that detract from the value of this 
book, the reviewer looked in vain for a list of errata. Dr. Code seems to 
have been most unfortunate in his choice of a publisher. He should, 
in justice to himself, have inserted at the beginning of his work the clos- 
ing words of Thomas Heskyn’s ‘‘Parliament of Chryste,’’ printed at 
Antwerp in 1566: ‘In this long worke (gentle reader) there can not a 
few faultes be committed in the orthographie . . . bicause the printers 
were unskilfull of our language.” 
| CHARLES E. PARK 


Biography, Mysticism, Martyrdom 


‘“‘When weary of the turmoil and strife of this modern-day world, it is 
restful at times to pick up a volume both inspiring and human in its con- 
tents, and to read the life story of someone who has lived in our day.”’ 
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With these words Archbishop Curley introduces the “Life of Mother 
St. Urban’’! to the reading public. In 1881, ten years after the found- 
ing of the Sisters of Bon Secours in Baltimore, Sister St. Urban came to 
the United States where she labored successfully for nearly half a cen- 
tury. This Life of a zealous and holy Religious is well and interestingly 
written. In its simplicity lies its greatest appeal. Convent and parish 
libraries will welcome it as a splendid addition. It might serve well for 
table reading in Religious communities. 

Books and pamphlets on the mystic of Konnersreuth are multiplying 
rapidly. Among the recent books is that by Revs. C. E. Roy and W. 
Joyce. The learned doctors give us a fine interpretation and relation 
of Theresa Neumann’s different states and conditions of body and soul. 
It is an instructive book, and those who are interested in Theresa and 
her task need not fear that the volume under review will duplicate others 
already in their possession. The price is reasonable. In this connec- 
tion an attractive pamphlet written by Mrs. Philip Brennan and pub- 
lished by the Paulist Press may be recommended for the book-rack. 

A beautifully made book is “The Gracious Years,’’ by M. Pharo 
Hilliard.* Its contents matches its technical form. It is a spiritual 
biography, a true story of a convert after having lived within the Church 
for twenty-five years. In this it differs from other books by converts, 
which are usually written shortly after conversion. It keeps the interest 
of the reader from the beginning to the end, and should appeal not only 
to converts but to many others as well. 

To soar high became the profession of the flying missionary, Father 
Paul Schulte, O.M.I. He became the founder of MIVA, an association 
providing modern means of transportation to missions in undeveloped 
districts. The author takes us through darkest Africa, where his friend 
and brother-priest had died for lack of transportation facilities, and back 
to Germany and the United States, relating his experiences as they oc- 
curred. George N. Shuster gives us a fine idiomatic translation of the 
German original. The fact that Father Schulte was the first to cele- 
brate Mass on a moving lighter-than-air craft has aroused considerable 
interest in his work.‘ 

A very interesting little book is ““Carmelite Mysticism.’’> The author, 
Rev. Titus Brandsma, O. Carm., formerly rector of the Catholic Univer- 
sity of Holland, presents clearly and authoritatively the specific Carmel- 
ite teaching on the spiritual life and-mysticism. Its contents are his- 
torical sketches developed from nine lectures given at the Catholic Uni- 
versity, Washington, D. C., in 1935. No doubt, much more could be 


1 By Rev. Thomas David Williams (John Murphy Company, Baltimore, Md.). 

2 Theresa Neumann of Konnersreuth (B. Herder Book Company, St. Louis, Mo.). 
3 Published by the St. Anthony Guild Press, Paterson, N. J. 

‘ The Flying Missionary (Benziger Brothers, New York City). 

5 Published by the Carmelite Press, 6413 Dante Avenue, Chicago, IIl. 
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said on the subject, but what is offered is quite sufficient to enlighten 
many who are not acquainted with the spirit of the Carmelites. In- 
cidently it furnishes a fine background to the life and work of the Little 
Flower of Lisieux. It is well worthy of recommendation. 

Last in time but not least in importance is a volume that will retain 
historical value, although it is not a professional historical work. ‘‘Mar- 
tyred Mexico” is its title, and Father Wilfrid Parsons, S.J., its author.* 
The 300 pages could not have been written so well by one not intimately 
acquainted with the subject under discussion. Father Parsons, as edi- 
tor of America, had the opportunity to obtain first-hand information 
which he uses judiciously and presents plastically. The author confines 
himself to the revolution still in progress, and does not refer to previous 
years except where necessary. His purpose is to show from facts how 
the Mexican people live during the persecution. It is not intended to be 
a full historical record of Mexican happenings. This would have made 
the volume too bulky and would have removed it from the class of popu- 
lar books. As it is, the book is well done and should interest many 
people, both Catholics and others. The Mexican Question is but little 
understood, and if Americans intend to come to the rescue of their un- 
fortunate neighbors, the Mexican problems that are deeply rooted in the 
soul of the Mexicans should become better known. 

To further interest in the situation, the Latin America Committee of 
The Catholic Association for International Peace, Washington, D. C., 
has just issued its Pamphlet, No. 21: “An Introduction to Mexico.” 
This dime publication is of unusual merit and, as far as the reviewer 
knows, there is no other that gives so much information on the Mexican 
situation in 48 pages. Study outlines are added. 

KILIAN J. HENNRICH, O.M.Cap. 


® Published by the Macmillan Company, New York City. 














